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Banking by Mail is safe, convenient and 
continually growing in popularity with 
our depositors in all parts of the world. 


Should you desire to use our Banking by 
Mail facilities, full details will be given 
at either Office or mailed you on request. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS | 
BANK 


| 
Resources Over $491,000,000 | 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
5-7 East 42nd Street 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
51 Chambers Street, at City Hall 


THIS BANK IS A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


VISTA MARIA 


HOSPICE OF REST AND HEALTH 
On the Crest of the Shawangunk Mountains 
Altitude above sea level, 2,100 feet. 
Cragsmoor, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
| ISTA MARIA is an all-year-round dependance fo | 
all adults, both clergy and laity, who need rest 
| and recuperation under ideal conditions of climate 
food, water and diet, and with beautiful surroundj 
indescribably lovely scenery, and a congenial Catholic 
| atmosphere. Beautiful chapel. For convalescents, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


diabetics, sinus, arthritis, etc. 

The beautiful mansion and the spacious and com. 
fortable annexes, charmingly furnished and compe. | 
tently maintained, are as agreeable in fall and winter 


George Inness Jr., the famous landscape artist, and 
was acquired as the motherhouse and novitiate of 
the Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, whose 
vocation it is to teach native women to be doctors 
and nurses. The mansion has been dedicated by 
them to the help of our Catholic people who need 
rest, as the other buildings are adequate for com- 
munity needs. 

A competent physician is available. Sisters who are 
nurses give diets, and diathermy, infra-red and ultra- 
violet ray treatments. Highly nervous, bed cases or 
contagious cases not accepted. 

Young ladies interested in the work of the com. 
munity are invited to write for information. 


Address 
The Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, . 


Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, Ulster Co., New York 
| Telephone Ellenville 63-R 


PLAYS 


LAST 3 WEEKS BEFORE TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
EDDIE DOWLING presents 


Sir CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


in the Drama Critics Award Play 


SHADOW and SUBSTANCE 


“The Outstanding Play Brought to America.” 


By PAUL VINCENT CARROLL 
SARA ALLGOOD JULIE HAYDON 


P L Y M re) U T H “ Theatre W. 45th St. Ev’gs. 


Mats. WED. and SAT. at 


8:40 
2:40 


A PLAY FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


GEORGE ABBOTT’S NEW HIT 


WHAT A LIFE 


“The American farce-comedy of humor at its best.” 
Grenville Vernon, THe ComMONWEAL. 


BILTMORE" W. 47th St., Evs. 8:45—50c to $3. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 50c¢ to $2. 
Also, now playing at the Wilbur Theatre, Boston. 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Conducted for Wemen by the Maryknoll Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER BILLS 
Spacious Grounds—=Modern Structure—Excellent Table and Serviee 

Comfort and Refi t-——Chapel aily Mass 
REASONABLE RATES 


Sr. Director, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll P. 0O., N. Y. 
Tel. No. Ossining 1452 


Classified Advertising 


RATES for classified advertising: One to twelve times, 4k 
per type line. Thirteen consecutive insertions, 36c pe 
line. Twenty-six or more consecutive insertions, 32c per 


SITUATION WANTED 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR of fine boy, mixed, a capella 
and academy choirs. Authority on Gregorian Chan. 
Organizer of Parish orchestras and choruses. Available 
at once. Box G14, The Commonweal. _ 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

QUALIFIED REPRESENTATIVES WANTED, who ae 
acquainted with their local parochial schools and academies 
We are well known makers of girls’ school uniforms 
Kenwood Girls’ Uniform Co., 15 W. 36th St., N. Y. City. 


IRISH BOOKS AND GIFTS 


_ St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
adorment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 


ALL BOOKS ON IRELAND, old or new, from novels 
history. Hand-avoven ties of poplin. Greeting Cards that 
are unique. Pipes and tobacco. Linens. “If it’s Irish, its 
from the IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT,” 780 Lexington 
Ave. (60th St.) N. Y. City. 

GIFTS FROM IRELAND ARE APPRECIATED. _ 


TRAVEL 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS and information offered thow 
contemplating attending the National Conference of Cathe 
lic Charities and Society of St. Vincent de Paul meetings 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 8-12. Also the National Eucharistic 
Congress, New Orleans, Oct. 17. Farley Travel Agency; 533 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Week by Week 


ERY seldom is New York City gathered 
together into a community; still less fre- 
quently into something that seems a Christian 
community. At Christmas: time 


Death there is an intimacy and good cheer 
and the among New Yorkers, but it is too 
Cardinal complex, too worldly and secular 


to create more than a spirit re- 
sembling and attached to Christian community. 
During Holy Week and Easter particularly, per- 
haps on Holy Thursday afternoon and night, 
when crowds walk together from church, outdoors 
and along the streets to church, New York ap- 
pears almost a religious city Now the death of 
Cardinal Hayes has been one of those seldom 
things that brings the metropolis to a communal 
sense, and the occasion has been of the most com- 
plete and religious simplicity. This very fact is 
the most fitting possible tribute to the Archbishop 
of the city. 


THE MASSES of people who thronged the 
cathedral until almost midnight for five days, 
moving in and past the bier in a cue which, at 
least four abreast, reached four or five blocks 
winding from the portal, require an explanation. 
Different estimates of the number who paid this 
homage range from 350,000 to 500,000. Why 
were they there, and what etfect did it have that 
they were there? There were uncounted personal 
elements in this death and in these ceremonies. 
There was the character of Cardinal Hayes, truly 
eulogized by Archbishop Rummel, and the per- 
sonal relationship this created with the individuals 
of the archdiocese. There was a combination of 
personal motives—impelling so many people to 
spend hours progressing past his body—which 
no one could chart and weigh. Most important 
and most fitting has surely been the public and 
objective lesson of the Cardinal Archbishop's 
death. His death—and death—was not a fan- 
tastic and unthinkable thing. a thing of individual 
and personal responsibility and importance, a 
matter of despair privately endured by friends 
who lived. The teaching of the Church on death 
was presented with enormous emphasis publicly, 
effectively, liturgically; and that is not frequentiy 
accomplished during this generation. 


HAVE the recent primaries really demonstrated, 
as the papers would have us believe, that the 
President has suddenly lost his 
political acumen, his remarkable 
batting eye? A more realistic ex- 
planation of his apparent loss of 
prestige is that Mr. Roosevelt 
knew that the local pitchers in South Carolina, 
Maryland, Georgia et al. would be too much for 
him all along. This leads to the question why 
he stepped up to the plate at all, and with such 
unbecoming gestures as last-minute promises of 
extensive public works. Maybe this byplay is 
merely another preliminary to a new Rooseveltian 
drive against obstructing reactionaries. What is 
unfortunate is that the President and his oppo- 
nents persist in confusing two comparatively un- 
related aspects of the administration’s program, 
its social ideals on the one hand, and the trend 
toward increasingly “efficient” centralized power 
in Washington on the other. Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to excoriate opponents of his political 
methods as enemies of a better social system, 
while Republicans and independent Democrats 
combat the administration’s reform - recovery 
measures and the potent New Deal political ma- 
chine all in a lump. These two elements must be 
disassociated. ‘Must legislation” secured through 
the dispensing of federal jobs and public moneys 
is questionable at best. But useful opposition to 
the AAA and other New Deal measures has to 
develop around the social deficiencics of the 
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measures themselves and lead to a constructive 
program to replace them. 


ON SEPTEMBER 6 at Castel Gandolfo the 
Holy Father, speaking to a group of Italian 
Catholic Action teachers, made a 
little more precise the meaning of 
some of his recent statements, 
which have been interpreted as ap- 
plying to the recent Italian anti- 
Semitic policy. There can be little question of 
the attitude of the Vatican on the matter; the 
Osservatore Romano has repeatedly stated its 
views and has even attributed some of them to 
the Pope. But His Holiness evidently had a 
broader question in mind when he made his speech 
on exaggerated nationalism. His remarks on the 
subject to the Catholic Action teachers are quoted 
as follows in the New York Times: ‘Recently 
many statements have been atrtibuted even to us 
on the race question, whereas we have spoken only 
about exaggerated nationalism, about that na- 
tionalism, in other words, which does noi unite 
nations but arms them one against the other. 
We have spoken about this nationalism especially 
with reference to missions and we have asked 
missionaries to beware of it. We have also the 
duty and courage to add that it is a plague and 
the cause of missionary sterility.” What the Pope 
particularly had in mind was the effects of nation- 
alism in colonies, and he made it clear that he 
had not only Italian colonies in mind ia his solici- 
tude for colonial populations. “If one does not 
go into colonies to civilize one goes merely to 
exploit.” There is little question that the Holy 
See can view only with disapproval any form of 
violent racism. And yet exaggerated nationalism, 
both between the nations and in their own colonial 
policies, is today a larger evil, which is likely 
somewhat to escape our attention because it is so 
obvious and so much taken for granted. 


Exaggerated 
Nationalism 


THE GROUP called Women’s Rebellion, which 
has been opposing the Roosevelt program for the 
past several months, has created a 


Thoughts good deal of colorful news. Not 
on the least colorful is engendered by 
Rebellion their current move to bar relief 


‘ recipients from the polls, on the 
charge that all such are paupers. There have been 
ringing voices raised in repudiation of this charge 
in New Jersey (the focus of Rebellion’s imme- 
diate efforts, it being one of the states hich auto- 
matically disfranchise the pauper class )—Repub- 
lican voices at that, which is significant in view 
of the anti-New Deal cast of the agitators. The 
President himself has used the charge as a spring- 
board for criticism of the whole principle of the 
poll tax, contriving to get in a side-swipe at Vir- 
ginia (the state of Senator Glass, who helped 
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frame its Constitution) as a melancholy examp 
Senator Glass has naturally replied, in term 


which merit a whole paragraph to themselyey | 


did we but have it. 


Burt WE hope that neither the “pauper” jsgy. 
itself, nor the separate and important poll-ta 
controversey, will obscure the real significance of 
the incident. Of course relief recipients as gych 
are not paupers; they are, as the replies have Very 
properly run, self-respecting citizens hit by a disas 
ter over which they have no control. So fy 
Women’s Rebellion are wrong—they have chosen 


an unworthy weapon in their quarrel with th’ 


President. But they are not wrong in feeling tha 
the whole relief situation is abnormal and fright. 
ening; and especially they are not wrong in point. 
ing out that, when politics enters relief, votes 
are not free. The case is not simply that relief 
must be given—nor even that the most expensive 
form of relief, work relief, is the most acceptable 
to the democratic conscience.. The case is that 
such incredible sums must be spent in executing 
these plain and honorable propositions that they 
upset every healthy balance in the nation: eo. 
nomic, political, moral, social; they create a whole 


world of disorder, and go on increasing it. Finally, | 


and chiefly, the case is that these truths are not 
the bases of common caution, united action, but 
of bitter division, political and personal; and that 
those in charge too often look to justifying and 
reinforcing their own stand (we say nothing here 
of their alleged corrupt abuse of power), rather 
than to balancing and qualifying it by common 
counsel. 


THE AMERICAN farmer these days is an 
iously scanning market reports and looking to 
Washington for further pric 


Deserts raising devices. At the moment ht 
Are Still is not concerned especially about 
Marching his winter food and feed supply. 


Yet he would do well to secure and 
study “Soils and Men,” the 1938 yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, a report which est 
mates that a wasteland of 253,000,000 acres, of 
61 percent of the country’s entire cropland, is now 
in process of formation. It is remarkable how 
much of this destruction, as many of our farm 
difficulties, is due to the prevalence of the casi 
crop idea. It is paramount in the economic pres 
sure of farm tenancy and the needs for funds to 
meet mortgages and taxes. And the remedies 
advocated include a number of measures whi 
might be utilized to build up a far more diversif 
and stabilized agricultural economy. Among thest 
are the planting of woodlands, the efficient use 0 
manure, crop rotation, and the shifting of the ta 
base from acreage to income. One of the mos 
constructive suggestions is the enactment of state 
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EUROPE TODAY 


— 


The Progress of Individualism 


tenancy laws providing for five-year leases and 
compensation to the departing tenant for every 
improvement he makes. The chief general remedy 
is a truly American panacea, education, but its 
main purpose is to develop the traditional indi- 
vidualism of the American farmer into an enlight- 
ened social consciousness. This would seem to 
have broader implications than Secretary Wal- 
lace’s unanswerable contention that ‘‘no man has 
the right to destroy soil even if he does own it in 
fee simple”; it might even lead to a wider realiza- 
tion that the basis for calculating a farmer’s pros- 
perity should no longer be cash income but his 
income in goods for his own family’s consumption. 


THE SEPTEMBER 9 issue of the New World, 
official newspaper of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
and the Province of Illinois, makes 

An American an annourcement which will come 
Catholic as a welcome surprise to American 
Daily Catholics—that it has formulated 
; plans, which it hopes to be able to 
Put into execution late in 1939 or early in 1940, 
for a daily edition. For many years there has 


been talk of the necessity of establishing a strong 
Catholic daily newspaper, and there has pretty 
uniformly been discouragement of the idea from 
professionals, encouragement for the idea from 
the general Catholic public. Of course for some 
years there has been in existence a Catholic daily, 
the Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa. One must pay 
tribute to the real devotion and sacrifice which 
have made the Tribune possible. For this it de- 
serves credit and praise and thanks for leading 
the way. Yet it would be misrepresenting the 
truth to pretend that this daily fills the need which 
has been felt and which the New World recog- 
nizes in its announcement. The Dubuque paper 
has in substance been a daily edition of the usual 
diocesan weekly, with national, local and sports 
news thrown in. Undoubtedly these limitations 
have been inevitable. The best intentions cannot 
make of Dubuque a metropolitan center nor sup- 
ply the financial needs of a modern daily paper—- 
subscriptions to press services, reportorial staff, 
high quality of mechanical production. All of 
these elements are present in Chicago. The New 
W orld has for some years distinguished itself as a 
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progressive weekly, from an editorial and news- 
gathering point of view as well as from the point 
of view © ssa circulation and advertising 
revenue and of operating on a sound business 
basis. Its announcement, inviting comment and 
criticism from all interested persons, is admirably 
cautious and conscious of the difficulties involved. 
One can only hope that its plans will be carried 
out. The past record of the New World augurs 
well for their success. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN labor conference 
and the International Congress against War and 
Fascism recently held in Mexico 
City were most interesting and 
most confusing. The first thing 
they showed is the difficulty of the 
Communist party line of the 
“united front.”” The united front was designed to 
rally whole nations from center leftward in uni- 
fied, national movements against Germany and 
Italy and in protection of the Soviet Union. The 
line has been carried on without clear abandon- 
ment of the further purpose of proletarian revolu- 
tion. Activity to bring proletarian revolutions 
breaks up the internal unity, the united front of 
nations in the face of Germany and Italy. The 
united front line is a difficult one to hew. With 
the coming of Prime Minister Chamberlain, the 
Soviet Union showed it was getting rather dis- 
illusioned with the effort. These Mexican con- 
ferences displayed a strong tendency among the 
delegates, whatever the politics, to yunk united 
front efforts in favor of international proletarian, 
and to a certain extent revolutionary, unity 
against capitalism in general, although specifically 
against the fascist states. This is not utilizing 
national unities to fight fascism, No specifically 
Leninist revolutionary speeches were reported 
from the conferences. but there did seem a ten- 
dency to change toward his revolutionary bolshe- 
vik pzinciples. Now it seems impossible to con- 
demn a man in the labor movement to some sort 
or another of ostracism because he “‘seems”’ to be 
a communist or a “fellow traveler” of the Com- 
munist party. One should oppose actions and 
proposals and theories which are bad and which— 
in so many but by no means all cases—are ad- 
vanced by people because they are communists or 
fellow travelers and, naturally, one opposes the 
placement in power of the advocates of these 
things. John L. Lewis was very careful in Mexico. 
He emphasized he was there in a “purely per- 
sonal capacity,’ and insisted that his total interest 
was in the development of “‘virile unionism,” a 
thing everyone should want. The company Mr. 
Lewis kept in Mexico was, however, disturbingly 
indefinite. His position, like that of the whole 
group, is most ambiguous. What relation has 
virile unionism to capitalism, to revolutionary 
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communism, to Fabian socialism, or to some othe 
and better reform of the present order? Why 
does virile unionism want to do with Russia, With 
Italy, with Germany—-with the United States: 
Can’t we take our whiskers off and tell what y 
all means by twentieth-century Americanism? 


FoLLOWING the European situation at week 
intervals is a futile task during this equinogtig| | 
season. By the time this paragraph 


The Flight is printed there may be war in th: 
of the Sudeten regions, where at Writing | 
Minister there are only bloody riots. Mr, | 


Chamberlain’s air ride, however | 
should prevent it for a day or two, and all things | 
considered, it does not seem likely for months, |) | 
his unbearable speech at Nuremburg, Hitler him. 
self said that his western forts will not be finished 
before winter. The Reich has already obtained 
everything even an Aryan nation should expect 
in one year. Austria is Germany; the Sudeten 
seem eftectively separated from the rest of their 
country, either completely, via a plebiscite, or 
defacto, via a compromising cantonal autonomy, 
The Czech’s magnificent mountain barrier i 


crumbling before the blasts of diplomacy. England | 


and France have reversed their decision that 
direct negotiations of the great powers could not 
be thought of to settle the issue. The visit of the 
head of the British Empire can surely be utilized 
to save the Hitlerian prestige. And now “the 
self-determination of peoples” will undoubtedly 
find a new integration in political thought. The 
Czechoslovakians certainly know now that a state 
must be more than a racial or language group 
ment. If Czechoslovakia agreed to a plebiscite 
provided similar ones are held in the minority 
regions of the rest of Europe—the Tyrol, the 
Polish Corridor, Rumania, Jugoslavia, etc., ete— 
there would be a veritable wave of new thought 
on self-determination. And the Czechs, struggling 
with constitutions and martial law, to quiet the 
Germans within their borders, must be repo 
with more than ordinary sincerity the Prayer 0 
Saint Augustine: “If thou spare us we correct not 
our ways, if thou punish we cannot endure it.” 
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The South and Railroad Rates 


By EDWARD S. LYNCH 


right now the nation’s number one eco- 
nomic problem,” as President Roosevelt 
has recently declared, none will question the fact 
that the South has long been faced with a number 
of very serious problems, which still remain to be 
solved. The National Emergency Council, in a 
report to the President of the United States on 
the economic conditions of the South—a report 
prepared by an advisory committee composed 
exclusively of Southerners—listed as the chief 
causes of the economic distress and backwardness 
of the South: absentee ownership, relatively high 
capital costs, undiversified agriculture, the indus- 
trial tarif, and interterritorial railroad freight 
rate differentials prejudicial to the South. 
For years, it has been contended by Southern 
interests that the economic development of the 
states south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers was 


W ‘iste no or not “the South presents 


- unduly retarded by railroad freight charges within 


the South and between that section and the more 
densely populated and wealthier North, higher 
than those prevailing within the latter area. The 
most recent manifestation of this contention is 
the petition, filed May 26, 1937, with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision, by the governors of 
eight southern states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, and Tennessee) for a reduction 
of railroad rates on class and commodity freight, 
from the South to the North. 

Some knowledge of the railroad freight rate 
structures prevailing in the United States is requi- 
site to an appreciation of the complaint of the 
Southern governors. It is also essential to a 
determination of the justification of their petition. 


Railroad freight rates are quoted according to 
one or the other of two bases: the specific com- 
modity in question, or the class of goods in which 
the specific commodity is included. To be more 
specific, in each of the three classification districts 
(to be described below) there is in effect what is 
known as a freight classification, by virtue of 
which commodities are separated into several 
categories called classes. All those goods placed 
ina particular class are charged the same rate for 
‘ransportation between the same points. They 
are classified together, presumably, because they 
are similar from a transportation point of view. 

he rates quoted on the several classes into which 
goods are grouped for rate-making prposes are, 
in their turn, related to one another—the rate on 
each class bearing a definite percentage relation- 
ship to the rate on the base group, commonly 


designated as the first class. Commodity rates, 
on the other hand, are quoted directly on the 
particular goods, individually, rather than indi- 
rectly and collectively as in the case of class rates. 
They are generally regarded as exceptions to the 
class rates. In truth, however, the latter should 
be looked upon as exceptional to the former, inas- 
much as by far the greater percentage of tonnage 
in each rate territory moves on commodity rates. 

The entire United States is divided into three 
major sections for railroad freight rate-making 
purposes. (1) Western Classification Territory 


includes all that part of the United States west 


of a line drawn from the mouth of the Mississippi 
River to the mouth of the Illinois River, thence 
through Joliet and Streator, Illinois, to Chicago, 
Illinois, and from there along the western bound- 
ary of the southern peninsula of Michigan to the 
Canadian border. (2) Official Classification Ter- 
ritory is that part of the United States east of 
western territory and north of a line drawn along 
the Ohio River, on the west, to Kenova, West 
Virginia, thence in a _ southeasterly direction 
through Huntington, West Virginia, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, to Norfolk, Virginia. (3) Finally, 
Southern Classification Territory comprehends 
the remainder of the United States. It includes 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, the 
southern part of Virginia, and the southeastern 
tip of Louisiana. 

The division of the country into these broad 
regions dates from the 1880's. To some extent, 
the divisions have a logical basis in topography— 
the broad Mississippi and the Illinois Rivers sep- 
arating the Western Classification District from 
the other two, for example. The boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Southern districts, how- 
ever, is largely artificial. No significant geograph- 
ical difference can be found between the two 
territories, east of the Ohio River. The boundary 
there has, in fact, shifted from time to time. Even 
the Ohio River is to be regarded rather as a con- 
venient excuse than as an economic justification 
for the separation of the two territories. 

Within each classification territory, the num- 
ber of classes into which commodities are divided 
and the percentage relationships of the various 
classes to one another are uniform. There is no 
such uniformity among the three regions, Within 
each of these divisions, also, both class and com- 
modity freight rates are constructed according to 
the same general principles. Each of the three 
territories, however, is looked upon as a distinct 
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unit having transportation characteristics dif- 
fering from those obtaining in the other two. 
Accordingly, snecific rates ditter greatly from one 
region to another. In part, these differences result 
from variations in the transportation characteris- 
tics of the three regions. In very large measure, 
however, they reflect past conditions that no 
longer obtain. And, in probably still larger mea- 
sure, they bear witness to the fallibility of the 
human intellect when dealing with economic 
problems as broad as those entailed in railroad 
rate making. 

The Southern governors and Southern interests, 
generally, are demanding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission establish rates on railroad 
trafic moving from the South to the North on 
the same basis as that prevailing within Oficial 
Classification Territory. More precisely, they 
request that rates between points in the South and 
Official territory be no higher than those between 
points the same distance apart in the latter 
territory. 

The present adjustment between railroad rates 
in Southern and Offcial territories is in large 
measure the outcome of reports and findings made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
comprehensive territorial and interterritorial rate 
investigations extending over the six-year period, 
1924 to 1930. The so-called Southern Class- 
Rate Investigation, hearings on which were 
opened in 1924 and concluded in 1927, related, 
with minor exceptions, solely to class rates within 
Southern territory and between the latter and 
Official territory. The so-called Eastern Class- 
Rate Investigation commenced in 1929 and 
concluded in 1931, dealt with class rates with- 
in Official Classification Territory. In neither 
case were carload commodity rates brought 
under survey. is 


As a result of these cases, maximum first class 
rates were prescribed, which were approximately 
28 percent higher in Southern than in Official terri- 
tory—the difterential being even larger in the case 
of some of the lower classes. The rates between 
the South and the North were made somewhat 
lower than those prescribed within the former, 
but are nevertheless considerably higher than 
those within the latter, being based on the South- 
ern classification and scale of rates. If the total 
trafic, that moving on commodity rates as well 
as that moving on class rates, in Official and 
Southern territories be considered, the difference 
in transportation rates as between the two terri- 
tories is not nearly so striking. As the Commis- 
sion, itself, has said, the difference in the levels 
of class rates in the two regions is ‘‘purely fortui- 
tous and should not be regarded as an index of 
comparative general rate levels . . . as between 
the various territories, . . . Judged alone by the 
class rates which exist in other parts of the 
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country, a considerably higher scale would 4 
warranted.” 

The bulk of railroad trafic moves, as has bey 
indicated above, not on class rates, but on cop, 
modity rates. This is true to a much greats 
extent of the region below the Ohio and Potoms 
Rivers than is the case with trafhe between poing 
north of those rivers. In the only authoritatiy 
study made on the matter, it was found that, j 
1924, class-rate trafic from the North to th 
South was approximately ten times as great x 
that in the reverse direction—this, despite th 
fact that the total trafic from the South to th 
North is approximately three times that frop 
the North to the South. In addition, commodity 
rates within the South and between the Sout 
and the North are apparently less (though thi 
is a matter that deserves further study), on th 
average, than those within the latter territory 

As a result, these commodity-rate differential 
offset, in large measure, the class-rate differentia 
favorable to the North. In 1932, in fact, th 
average ton-mile revenue of carriers operating 
within Southern territory was exactly the same a 


that received by roads in Official Classification 


Territory. And, in 1936, the most recent year 
for which statistics are available, the average ton 
mile receipts of Southern carriers were actually 
less than those of Official territory roads. Evenif 
New England be excluded from the figures for the 
latter area, the differential in favor of Official 
territory over Southern territory is less than 1 per 
cent. Finally, on interline trathc, including trafic 
between Southern and Official territories, the rate 
level on Southern goods is approximately 4 per 
cent less than on Northern goods. 


It is an elementary principle of economics tha 
price discrimination exists only when price difter 
entials fail to reflect corresponding differential 
in costs, or when prices are the same, while cost 
differ. Knowledge of railroad transportation 
costs is fragmentary. It is generally assumed, 
however, that carrier costs south of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers exceed those prevailing north 
thereof. The Commission has time and again 
repeated the cliché that transportation conditions 
in Southern territory are less oundile than thos 
in Official Classification Territory—this, despite 
the fact that it has never made an investigation 
into the total railroad costs of the two regions, 
and with absolute disregard for studies made by 
its own Bureau of Statistics indicating that unt 
operating costs in the South are significantly lowet 
than those in the North. The most exhaustive 
survey of railroad freight costs yet undertaken 
that made by the Federal Coordinator of Tran 
portation in 1934. The results of that study 
though subject to some question, are nevertheles 
highly significant. Railroad operating costs in th 
South were found to be considerably less tha 
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those in the North. Even if capital charges be 
‘scuded (as they should be), ton-mile costs in 
the South are found to be no greater than those 
in the North. : 

Apparently, a considerable amount of ignorance 
and confusion exists among representatives of 
Northern and Southern interests, among railroad 
oficials and shippers, and even within the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Railroad rates are 
not, in general, very much higher on Southern 
products than on those produced in the Northeast. 
Nor, on the other hand, are railroad costs very 
much, if at all, greater, as is generally supposed, 
in the South than in the latter region. 

Is there then no basis to the petition of the 
Southern governors to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? To this writer, it seems that the 
answer, as is true of so many questions, is “Yes 
and No”: “Yes,” with regard to specific com- 
modities; “No,” in so far as rates in general, from 
the South to the North, are concerned. 

In the study of the Federal Coordinator above 
referred to, data were presented showing, for the 
railroads of the three classification districts, the 
average ton-mile revenues on various kinds of 
commodities. ‘ The figures are quite revealing. 
Of 180 major and minor commodity groups, the 
average ton-mile revenues on 89 were greater in 
Oficial Classification Territory than on Southern 
lines and the reverse was true in 87 others; on 4, 
the figures were the same. For the most part, 
average ton-mile revenues on manufactured goods 
are higher in the South and from the South to 
the North than in the latter area. In some cases 
the differentials between the two regions are ex- 
treme. For example, the average ton-mile rev- 
enues on paperboard in the South were found to 
be more than four times as great as those in the 
North, On a number of other manufactured 
products, the differentials, though not so extreme, 
nevertheless greatly favor Northern interests. 
On unfinished and semi-processed goods, on the 
other hand, the situation is just the reverse, 


Southern rates being much lower than those in 
the North. 


To date, no thoroughgoing adjustment of the 
railroad rate structure on the basis of scientifically 
determined costs has been attempted in this 
country—nor anywhere else, in fact. It is a fact, 
however, that no student of transportation is satis- 
hed with the present situation with respect to rate 
relationships, The Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
Portation suggested that inasmuch as 40 percent 
of all freight trafic, measured by revenue, moves 
between classification districts, there is no longer 
any Justification, if, indeed, there ever was one, 
or maintaining three separate classifications. 

In the writer’s opinion, however, the change 
must be of a more drastic sort. No piecemeal 
treatment of railroad rate relations such as will 
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be made in the present case before the Commis- 
sion will provide an adequate solution to the 
problem. In some respects, the complaint of the 
Southern interests may be said to be with other 
Southern shippers—those benefiting by what are 
probably unduly low rates from the rail carriers— 
rather than with those in Official territory. Only 
through an extensive analysis of rail transporta- 
tion costs in the several sections of the country— 
indeed, over the individual railroads of the coun- 
try—will data be obtained on the basis of which 
railroad rates may scientifically be constructed. 
Until such a study is made, conclusions with re- 
gard to the justification of railroad rates, indi- 
vidually or as a whole, can only be tentative. As 
the Examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, conducting hearings last year on pro- 
posed rate divisions between railroads in South- 
ern and Official territories, said, there is “‘need for 
more light on the troublesome question of com- 
parative transportation costs in Official and South- 
ern territories if for no other reason than to put 
an end to much foolish discussion of the question.” 


The question of interterritorial rates between 
the South and the North is much more than a 
railroad problem. Basically, economic activities 
are transportation oriented. That is, the funda- 
mental determinant of the location of most eco- 
nomic activities is the cost of transportation— 
of materials to the locus of production and of 
final product to the various consuming areas. The 
present rate adjustment discourages, perhaps un- 
duly, the location of manufacturing A wie in the 
South. It encourages, perhaps unduly, the produc- 
tion of semi-processed and unfinished goods in 
that region. A rational distribution of economic 
activities throughout the country would involve 
the location of each where the special production 
costs entailed by it were a minimum. To such a 
rational distribution of economic activities, a 
scientifically constructed railroad rate structure 
is essential. 


In concluding, the writer would caution that 
any widespread changes in railroad rates which 
may be found economically desirable, be made 
gradually. Although economists have in recent 
years been giving a greater amount of recognition 
to the short-run effects of various economic poli- 
cies, atavistic influences are to be noted in far too 
many of their conclusions. In far too many cases, 
they emphasize the long-run effects of economic 
policies to the absolute neglect of their short-run 
effects. No economic change is desirable, however 
great the annual gain derived after a period of 
transition (which may be very long), if the pres- 
ent discounted value of such gains is less than 
the present discounted value of the transitional 
losses incurred. Both from an ethical and from a 
purely economic point of view, the slowing down 
of economic change would seem desirable. 


A Catholic Progressive School 


By FRANCES G. SWEENEY 


target for attack of those who feel that its 

existence is a detriment to the develop- 
ment of a democratic state. Why, ask these critics, 
cannot religion be taught to children in a few 
hours a week? The raising of this issue invariably 
grows out of the interpretation of religious train- 
ing as a thing apart from a philosophy of life. 
Secular education has moved ahead in trying to 
meet the needs of the ‘‘whole child” but by neces- 
sity, if not always by choice, the spiritual part of 
this “‘whole”’ is missing. 

Catholic schools themselves have not always 
seen the great possibilities that lay before them. 
The very word “progressive” brings up to them 
visions of undisciplined children, no course of 
study, and general chaos. Quite true all reform 
movements have a “‘lunatic fringe.’’ If Catholics 
could but see that the philosophy of life which 
they possess has inherent within it the highest 
goal of education, namely, the harmonious de- 
velopment of the physical, intellectual, volitional 
and spiritual powers of the individual, there would 
be no quarrel with those educators who make a 
plea for the education of the ‘‘whole child.” 


Recently a Catholic parochial school that is 
attempting to incorporate the best of the ‘‘old”’ 
with the best of the ‘‘new”’ in education has come 
into existence. Corpus Christi Parish School at 
I21st Street and Broadway, New York City, 
opened its doors two years ago. Over 500 boys 
and girls are now being instructed there by a staft 
of nineteen Sisters of St. Dominic, Congregation 
of the Holy Rosary, whose mother house is at 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. The members of this teach- 
ing group have been trained in colleges in various 
sections of the United States. This diversity in 
the cultural backgrounds of the teachers. has pro- 
vided richness of experience as well as breadth of 
outlook for the educational procedures adopted. 


The school is in a fine new building which also 
contains the church, a large auditorium, a con- 
vent for the Sisters, and a roof playground 
for the children. Tables and chairs replace the 
old-fashioned desks. Every room is different, 
having its own individuality and equipment suit- 
able for the particular needs of the age group for 
which it is intended. These groups range from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, approxi- 
mately an age span from five to fourteen years. 
In addition to the special classrooms there are a 
school library and a school store. 

The central library is recognized as a very im- 
portant asset in carrying on the work of the 
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school. It is supplemented by classroom library 
containing books, pamphlets, clippings, pictur, 
and periodicals. As the school is only two yea 
old, the library is still in its infancy, but its sty. 
has been auspicious and at the close of the ky 
school year the total number of volumes, indy 
ing those kept in the classrooms, was 1,600, (y 
group of the seventh graders under the directig| 
of their teacher, a Sister trained in library scien 
has been in charge. In the initial work of organ. 
zation the children were also helped by one of th 
librarians from a neighborhood library. Childry 
of every age group use the library freely for ref, 
ence work as well as for recreational readin 


But no matter how well equipped a school my 
be, the fundamentally important aspect of edug. 
tion is the relationship between teacher and pup 
If one could accompany a five-year-old as k 
climbs the stairs on Monday morning and enter 
the large, sunny kindergarten room with its fix 
place, canary, plants and the dwelling that th 
hands of thirty struggling children have built ¢ 
boxes, he would begin to see how education my 
be life to a little boy. Or one might observe: 
sixth grader hard at work on the school new 
paper, or an eighth grader puzzling over pnb 
lems presented by the school community for whie 
the Student Council must find a solution. 


The curriculum of the school takes into om 
sideration all the subject-matter of the tradition 
school, but recognizes these categories for whi 
they are, namely, convenient classifications ¢ 
materials upon which to draw in dealing wit 
problems. Their real value to the child restsi 
his ability to see their bearing on the problem 
he is trying to solve, 

In order to clarify this point it would be helpfa 
if we could step into one of the classrooms, s 
the fifth grade, and listen to a discussion. Th 
class has been considering the problem of ho 
various means of transportation affect life toda 
After days of studying and discussing the aspett 
of the problem that are comprehensible to a fitt 
grader the time has come to summarize the fint 
ings. Some members of the group are giving illus 
trations of how inventions have aided the devel 
ment of transportation; a few are pointing 0 
changes in modes of life in the city and the cout 
try as a result of improved transportation fatl 
ties; and others are illustrating the effect ont 
intercommunication of ideas. The  discussit 
turns to the spread of religion due to the usés# 
modern means of transportation in reaching # 
lying areas, and before the close of the period tt 
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commercial and necessarily the international as- 

cts of improved means of transportation come 
in for consideration. If one cared to dissect what 
one had listened to one would find that elementary 
sociology, economics, science, history and geogra- 

hy had all entered into the picture and played a 

art in furnishing the data used in the discussion. 
Naturally a great deal of reading had been done, 
both oral and written English had been necessary 
for the communication of ideas, and all the chil- 
dren had had practise in organizing and present- 
ing material relating to the subject. 

This discussion represents but one aspect of 
the day’s work. Later in the day these same boys 
and girls may be seen hard at work in the school 
bank. New accounts are being opened, with- 
drawals made, checks cleared, savings accounts 
halanced, and monthly statements issued. 


The day has its lighter moments when the time 
comes for singing or playing musical instruments, 
studying nature, painting, modeling with clay, 
reading for pleasure. Then, too, the day has its 
darker moments when every fifth grader must 
struggle with his spelling list, practise his penman- 
ship, try to improve his arithmetic, and learn to 
read more effectively. The difference between 
these labors and those of the traditional school 
lies in the fact that the source of the words 
studied, the problems drilled upon and the read- 
ing practised lies in the related activities the chil- 
dren are carrying on. The boys and girls see the 
need for what they are doing. 

Then there is the most important part of Cath- 
olic education, religious training. The fifth graders 
study the life of our Lord directly from the New 
Testament, and emphasis is placed upon a study 
of the Missal. In the singing of high Mass “the 
children unite their voices in the universal plea 
for mercy in the Kyrie, in the prayers for praise 
and adoration in the Gloria and Sanctus, and they 
learn to ask for the supreme gift of peace in the 
Agnus Dei.” «The practical application of Chris- 
tian doctrine to everyday life is the touchstone of 
the school’s philosophy. 

By no means all of the work of the children 
takes place within the school’s walls. Almost any 
day of the week one of the Sisters may be seen 
escorting thirty or thirty-five children down the 
street to explore a bit of the natural environment, 
to visit a fire-house, a grocery store, or museums. 


From the standpoint of the basic curriculum 
the school does not differ radically from other 
schools, Due attention is paid to the ‘“funda- 
mentals” and there is recognition of the fact that 
education has as one of its basic aims the trans- 
mission of the best of the cultural heritage of 
the past to the young generation. However, 
while retaining this socially significant material in 
€ course of study the school has enriched and 


widened the content through the use of a variety 
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of experiences, and recognizes the need for looking 
forward rather than backward. More attention is 
given to the study of current social and economic 
conditions than in the average school program. 
This is particularly true in the upper grades. 

The realities of the situation are being faced 
by examining what the children do outside of 
school and then attempting to help them do de- 
sirable things better, or substitute other lines of 
activity for undesirable ones. There is greater 
emphasis on the natural sciences and also on the 
arts than is to be found in the program of the 
traditional school. The teachers do not regard 
the course of study as a finished piece of work 
for they know that from time to time there will 
be need of revision in the light of experimenta- 
tion with the materials. 

The school is attempting to evaluate its proce- 
dures by objective standards. In every grade 
statistics are available showing progress that can 
be measured by means of standardized tests. For 
the purpose of illustration one may examine the 
record of the sixth grade for the year 1936-1937. 
In November the ‘Modern School Achievement 
Test” showed the class to be above the median 
for the grade in reading comprehension, reading 
speed, and spelling. In arithmetical reasoning, 
arithmetical computation, and language usage 
the medians were below that of the grade. Tn 
May the total achievement median had risen from 
6.2 to 6.8 and the only median below the grade 
level was that of arithmetical reasoning, and that 
had risen from 5.7 to 6.1. The most spectacular 
rise was in language usage, where the median rose 
from 5.4 to 7.1. 


In addition to the aforementioned tests, case 
records of children and diaries of teachers shed 
a great deal of light on what is being accom- 
plished. It is true that these are more subjective, 
but every school that thinks in terms of the “whole 
child” recognizes the importance of many in- 
tangibles that do not lend themselves to accurate 
measurement. But the chance comment of a child, 
a piece of work that he does, the books that he 
reads voluntarily, and his actions in the group 
when he is not conscious of being observed, all 
furnish valuable data. 

Then, in common with all schools, secular or 
religious, one very important problem has to be 
faced, the wide range of individual differences in 
every class. In a very large school homogeneous 
grouping is possible although the procedure is 
not without its drawbacks. In the small school 
where no rigid policy in the selection of students 
is employed every group of children is likely to 
show a wide range of ability. Obviously in-such 
situations not every child can be expected to jump 
the same intellectual hurdles, but that is exactly 
what many schools require and of course the 
casualties are many. 
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Corpus Christi School is following two lines 
of attack in the hope of meeting this situation, at 
least partially. In the first place a variety of read- 
ing materials of different levels of difficulty rather 
than a single text is provided. The poor reader 
finds it possible to read the easier books while 
the better reader is challenged by the more difh- 
cult ones. Each child is encouraged to improve 
his skill and a record of his achievement is kept. 
He competes with himself, not with the person 
who started out several laps ahead of him. Not 
all children reach the same goal, nor are they 
expected to do so. In the second place, many 
different types of activity are provided and every 
child participates according to his ability and 
special aptitudes. The ‘‘new” education recog- 
nizes that the child must succeed in social situa- 
tions as well as in academic pursuits. 

The school does not claim to have fully solved 
the problem of meeting individual differences, but 
it has evidence of progress not only in the changed 
attitudes of many children toward school work 
but in the small number of retardations. 

A very close tie is being built up between the 
home and the school by means of individual con- 
ferences between teachers and parents. No report 
cards are issued, but at stated intervals each parent 


‘has an interview with the teacher of his child. 


In these interviews the teacher explains the child’s 
progress to the parent, makes note of any out- 
standing abilities or defects, and solicits the aid 
of the parent in character training, in providing 
better health conditions, and proper recreation 
for his child. In turn the teacher learns from the 
parent’s attitude as well as his words some of 
the home conditions and is better able to under- 
stand the child’s react:ons in school. The average 
percentage of parents coming voluntarily for these 
reports ranges from go to 100 percent. Com- 
nents of the parents show that this method helps 
them in dealing with their children. Curiously 
enough, considering traditional school practise, 
no parents have requested written report cards. 


Every school recognizes that it is but one 
agency in the education of the child and that the 
many hours spent in other environments may do 
much to defeat the work of the school. In the 
case of Corpus Christi School the children come 
from a section of the city where the opportunities 
for play are very limited. The church is attempt- 
ing to remedy this condition by providing a recrea- 
tional center in the school which is truly a com- 
munity center for the whole parish. And a rich 
recreational program is planned for children who 
cannot leave the city during the summer months. 

In a sense this school is a pioneer undertaking. 
Many of the things it is doing are being done in 
other schools both public and private, but largely 
under different environmental and economic con- 
ditions. The school is free for all children in 
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the parish, deals with average children in fai 
large groups, and is limited in financial suppon 
The cost of operating the school is somewhy 
greater than that for the average parochial schog 
but is considerably less than that spent for a sini 
lar program in the average public school. Th, 
cost per pupil last year was approximately 94 
Many visitors—American and _ foreign—hyy 
spent hours in the classrooms during the past yey, 
One result of such visits is the widening of th 
school’s influence, and others are inauguratj 
some of its practises, for example, the school ¢ 
St. Thomas the Apostle parish in Chicago, 
Whether or not the practises of Corpus Chrig 
will meet with success in other schools depenj 
upon the administrators and teachers in charg 


If there is understanding of the basic philosophy} 


of education underlying the work and a traing 
teaching personnel willing and anxious to try ney 
procedures, then the groundwork has been hid 
The children can be counted on. 


The problem of selection of teachers is; 
pertinent one. Not everyone who desires t 
teach is fitted for teaching, and there are no 
those engaged in teaching who should be other 
wise employed. Then there are many gradation 
in teaching ability. Some teachers are primariy 
technicians, interested in getting results throug 
the ‘‘dri'ling in” process, while others give firs 
consideration to human personality and its d& 
velopment. Those in the later category adap 
themselves more easily to the many demané 
made in the progressive school. Undoubted) 
the teacher works harder in these schools for sk 
must study constantly in order to teach broade 
areas of content. Then she must be resourcell 
in seeing ways of using childrens’ experience 
and flexible in changing her plans if she sees thi 
they are not working successfully. Above all sk 
must have patience in waiting for results. 

Great teachers are few, but average teache 
can be trained to carry on new procedutts 
provided they receive better teacher trainin 
With the large number of Sisters studying 
colleges and universities at the present tim 
Catholic schools should not lack leadership # 
this respect. 

The best training for living in a democrag 
comes through living in a democratic way. 
school that can furnish opportunities for 
dren to think for themselves, train them in work 
ing for the common good of society, and inculcat 
in them ideals of practical Christian life has dow 
no small part in helping to develop good citizets 
The Catholic school has by the nature of 
philosophy the greatest of opportunities to pt 
ticipate in necessary social changes in socitt 
It has the papal encyclicals, the results of pr 
tical experience in every field of social welfare 
a rich heritage of cultural achievement. 
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The Nomadic Intellectual 


By DERAY L. HUNT 


ing obscured by the “Summa.” The mention 

of his name conjures up visions of a vast 
qumber of weighty volumes, whereas it would be 
more appropriate if the visions were of a weighty 
man, Unfortunately, the works of a great man 
are remembered and the man himself becomes an 
abstraction. The “Summa Theologica” was not 
written by an incarnate intellect; it was written 
byaman. The reason that he could write a work 
like the “Summa” was because of his intensely 
active, intensely human life. 


Unlike our own day, in which so many intel- 
lectuals devote their time to poisoning the in- 
tellect, the age of Saint Thomas was one in which 
the intellectual life and the hectic life could com- 
bine to form the full life. In him the intellectual 
and the hectic are strikingly combined. A great 
scholar, the runaway member of a famous family, 
a religious who wandered the roads from uni- 
versity to university, a cousin of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, a scion of warriors, a holy priest— 
all these offered him unparalleled opportunities 
for the most varied experience. Saint Thomas 
neglected none of them. Not only was he a scion 
of warriors; he was one himself. He fought the 
Averroists as fiercely as his ancestors had fought 
the Arabs. As the family rebel, he was thoroughly 
familiar with paternal displeasure. As a scholar, 
he was intimately acquainted with all the sciences; 
as a vagabond he was intimately acquainted with 
men. His aristocratic lineage brought him entrée 
into royal courts; his sanctity brought him wisdom 
from God. 


The time was ripe for the coming of such a 
man. Europe had been purified in the ordeal of 
the Dark Ages. The barbarians had been ab- 
sorbed into the full civilization of Christendom; 
Greek thought in its greatest exponent, Aristotle, 
was ready at hand; Islam had been beaten back 
on all fronts—except one. Europe was free to 
advance. The one front on which Islam remained 
a menace was the frontier of the mind. The 
Augustinian tradition of Europe and the Aris- 
totelianism of the Arabs had much in common. 
Both had borrowed heavily from Plotinus and, 
at the time when Saint Thomas appeared on the 
scene, the two currents of thought were merging. 
n this fusion Plotinus was the common factor. 
$a result, a subtle pantheism, with its natural 
concomitant, scepticism, threatened the western 
mind. The greatest men in Europe had drawn 
tom the Arabs without being aware of the 
danger. Saint Albert the Great and Petrus His- 


NE THOMAS AQUINAS is rapidly becom- 


panus (Pope John XXI)} were greatly indebted 
to Avicenna; Siger of Brabant, the famous Bel- 
gian who headed an entire school of thought, was 
Averroistic; David of Dinant, his fellow country- 
man, was a materialist. With such great names 
in the opposing camps, Frater Thomas of Aquino 
appeared as an intellectual upstart. And no 
wonder. Here was a young Dominican, scarcely 
out of the novitiate, who dared to tell the learned 
Doctors that they were radically wrong. 

What manner of man was this Dominican friar 
who turned his back upon the tradition conse- 
crated by the name of the greatest Doctor of the 
Church, Saint Augustine? The son of feudal 
lords in Southern Italy, a relative of the Emperor 
Frederick II, all the advantages of high social 
position were his. His parents were not slow to 
take advantage of their position. At the age of 
five, the little Thomas was presented as an oblate 
to the Benedictines at Monte Cassino. Apart 
from the fact that this was a pious act, it was well 
understood that when the boy attained maturity 
he would become abbot. Monte Cassino was the 
most important house of the Benedictine Order 
and the abbot counted for much in political affairs. 
It would do no harm to the family to have one of 
its members Abbot of Monte Cassino. Here the 
formation of his spiritual life began. It was here 
that his tutor was considerably taken aback when 
the quiet little oblate propounded the question, 
“What is God?” 

Before reaching adolescence, Thomas had seen 
two widely different modes of life—that of the 
castle and of the monastery. He was to be in- 
fluenced by another also. At this period, the 
friars were still a novelty in the life of society. 
As yet they were not quite respectable. When a 
well-to-do person became a friar, it was some- 
thing of a shock. When an aristocrat did so, it 
created a sensation. When the son of the Count 
of Aquino ran away and joined the Dominicans at 
Naples, people spoke of nothing else. Naturally 
the family were averse to this disgraceful adven- 
ture. But they did not stop at aversion. They 
took action. Thomas was traveling northward 
with the Dominican Master-General when his two 
brothers overtook him at Acquapendente. When 
the stupefied Dominicans realized what had hap- 
pened, Thomas was disappearing in the distance. 
His brothers had seized him, thrown him upon a 
horse, and ridden southward as rapidly as possible. 


When the wanderer was brought home, all was 
not forgiven. Such impudence had to be punished. 
The would-be Dominican was immured in the 
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family castle for a year in order that he might 
meditate upon the fruits of his folly. He medi- 
tated—but the results were unexpected. His sister 
Marozia followed his example and became a nun. 
In despair, the Count and Countess proposed the 
somewhat fantastic solution that Thomas should 
become a Dominican, but at the same time should 
be Abbot of Monte Cassino. When the way of 
compromise failed, they abandoned all hope and 
their obstinate son was free to do as he wished. 

Now that he had become a Dominican his 
wanderings began. Over the Alps to the Rhine- 
land and Cologne, through Alsace and the Vosges 
to Paris, along the valley of the Rhone to the 
Passes and Lombardy, and so to Rome. Tradi- 
tion says that he saw England. He became a 
vagabond friar, a nomadic intellectual. On the 
roads and in the inns, this aristocratic saint rubbed 
shoulders with thieves and cutthroats, with counts 
and cooks, with bishops and scullions—in other 
words, with men. His ever-inquiring mind ob- 
served everything about him. Dichage his vast 
knowledge of human beings which one sees re- 
flected in his discussions of personality was ac- 
quired in this fashion. In these discussions a way 
is left open for things of which one would never 
expect a scholarly religious to have heard. Castle, 
monastery, university, road and inn were the fields 
in which he gathered knowledge which was later to 
make him famous throughout the West. 


It was in Cologne that he met Saint Albert the 
Great. It was here that the burly young Italian 
acquired the sobriquet ““The Dumb Ox.” Perhaps 
the reason that this particular ox kept silent was 
because he disagreed with his professor. Two 
courses are open to the diplomatic student—to 
agree with the professor or to remain silent. Saint 
Thomas chose the latter. This is one of the few 
instances where diplomacy and humility were com- 
bined.. From Cologne he went to Paris where he 
obtained his degree and began to teach at the 
convent in the Rue St. Jacques. His constant com- 
panion, trouble, was soon in evidence. 

Not only was Paris the intellectual capital of 
Europe; it was the headquarters of the Latin 
Averroists. In order to escape censure, most of 
their more extreme views were propounded in 
their lectures and as a result, their literary pro- 
duction was negligible. Saint Thomas was dis- 
gusted by this underhanded method of fighting. 
Chesterton speaks of the throne of contemplation 
which Saint Thomas occupied, but he saw very 
well that this contemplative was quite capable of 
rising from that throne and hurling it at an oppo- 
nent’s head, Witness his fulmination in the closing 
lines of the ‘De Unitate Intellectus Contra 
Averroistas.” He has nothing but scorn for such 
tactics. He adjures the Averroists to cease ex- 
pounding their doctrine to boys who are unable 
to answer and to set forth their views in pamphlet 
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form. They will find many, of whom he is by 
the least, who will take up the cudgels on behgj 
of the Faith and of right reason. In spite of jj 
crushing refutation of their work, a refutatig 
which appears again and again throughout }j 
works, everything went on as if he had not writter 
The Averroistic school lasted for another cq, 
tury and its influence was felt throughout th 
Renaissance. 

The Averroists were not the only enemy whoy 
he had to face. The friars, both Franciscan apg 
Dominican, were becoming so famous that the 
were encroaching upon the position of the seq, 
lars. William of St. Amour, a reactionary secular 
launched a scathing attack upon the mendicay 


religious who were threatening the entrenche 


position of the secular clergy within the univers. 
ties. Saint Bonaventure and Saint Thomas p 
plied calmly but firmly, justifying the position of 
the religious orders. William was not quieted 
and the opposing group remained strong. Frog 
what has gone before, it would seem that th 
saints are not peaceful people. 


During the next few years, Saint Thomas, wh 
was now taking rank with his former professor 
Saint Albert, passed his time between Rome ani 
Paris. In Rome he lectured before the Curia ani 
at the request of Urban IV wrote the Office o 
the Blessed Sacrament. The Eucharistic passion 
of this man is one of the most unusual thing 
about him. In his writings about the Blessed Sx 
rament he strikes a note which is absent from th 
rest of his work. 


tere beauty which it requires a great deal of efior 
to perceive. Unlike Saint Augustine who over 
powers one completely, at first reading Sait 
Thomas is liable to prove boring. Time ai 
patience are necessary to comprehend the col 
beauty of his writings. But read his Eucharist 
hymns. The cold form remains. They are asi 
chiselled from marble. But within, they blaz 
with the love of God. The “Adoro Te Devott 
is a frozen flame. 

It is probable that one of the main reasot 
why we have lost sight of the personality of thi 
man is this cold clarity of his writings. As! 
result of it, his expositions are magnificent; hi 
handling of arguments is unexcelled; but als 
they are almost completely impersonal. By w/ 
of defense, one might say that he has certal 
characteristic turns of phrase, that he has a font 
ness for certain modes of illustration of his atg 
ment. Nevertheless, that intangible something 
which is well described as ‘the personal touch’ # 
missing. This very absence of a personal tou 
gives us a clue to the man himself. It is in ace 
with the few anecdotes which we have of hitr 
especially with the famous story of Saint Thom 
and Saint Louis of France. All point to the fi 


His theological and phil} 
sophical writings are beautiful—but with an aw 
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that the man was quietly absent-minded. He said 
fittle, and when he began to think out a philo- 
sophical or theological problem his surroundings 
lapsed into non-being. To balance this, we must 
remember the keen observation upon the world 
round about him, his acceptance of it, his develop- 
ment of all his thought upon the fact that such 
commonplace things as bricks, boots and butter 
exist. He was a man who overlooked nothing 
while gathering material, and then, when it was 
assembled, forgot everything else. 

Avoidance of the limelight is a characteristic 
of the spiritually great. Saint Thomas was no 
exception. He could not avoid the renown which 
his writings and lectures had earned for him, but 
he could and did avoid the honors consequent 
upon it. When the Archbishopric of Naples was 
ofered to ‘im, he refused it. No doubt this con- 
vinced his family that he was incorrigible, There 
was no change in his dealings with others. To the 
end of his life he remained quietly agreeable, no 
matter how often it involved him in ludicrous 
incidents. The best of these is the story of the 
novice who was told to annex a companion and 
carry out some business in the town. The first 
person whom he encountered was the famous doc- 
tor, Thomas of Aquino, and he informed the good 
Father that he was to come along. Saint Thomas 
went. There is no record of the feelings of the 
novice when he discovered the identity of the man 
he had ordered about so rasemeiwal; 9 

Much is made of his freedom from temptations 
of the flesh. It should not be forgotten that 
people who are given a great gift pay for that 
gift—and pay terribly. One of the concomitants 
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of intellectual acumen is intellectual pride. The 
more intelligent a man is, the more he becomes 
advanced in study, the more open is he to assault 
from this quarter. Who knows what agony Saint 
Thomas suffered! Scholarship is bought at a fear- 
ful price. 

Without compromise did Saint Thomas serye 
Faith and Reason. He answered every attack 
upon the Faith, answered it minutely and from 
every angle. Particularly did he refute the peren- 
nial heresy of the Manichees that a thing may be 
intrinsically evil. Saint Thomas looked over 
God’s Creation and saw that it was good. He 
made voluminous commentaries upon most of the 
Aristotelian writings in order to save Reason 
from the Arabian poison. Where necessary, he 
did not hesitate to correct Aristotle. For that 
matter, the dictum of Glanvill that Saint Thomas 
is only a canonized Aristotle—a saying parroted 
by too many Catholics—is completely false. Saint 
Thomas took the Aristotelian principles and ap- 
plied them in a way of which Aristotle had not 
dreamed. The Christian remembered that “In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth.” 
The great Greek had not heard of Creation. 

He died as he had lived—a nomad. Although 
ill and tired, he obeyed the papal command to 
attend the Ecumenical Council of Lyons. Steadily 
growing worse, he was compelled to stop at the 
Cistercian Abbey of Fossanuova. Here, far from 
his family and friends, worn out by labors and 
travels, the little oblate who had asked ‘‘What is 
God?” discovered the answer when he saw face 
to face the Mystery Who said of Himself, “Ego 
Sum Qui Sum.” 


Public Works in Italy 


By LUIGI STURZO 


HERE is no doubt that public works in 
Italy have been accelerated by the Fascist 
government, with a great deal of publicity 

—a fact that gives much pleasure to its partizans 
and friends, even abroad. 

_ The policy of public works is a very old tradi- 
tion in Italy, going back to days when public works 
were not political policy. Popes and princes em- 
bellished the “hundred” cities of Italy (which 
number more than a hundred, but the expression 
gives the sense of totality). To consider modern 
times only, Pius VII had attempted the draining 
of the famous Pontine Marshes, in the same way 
as Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, in the words 
of the poet Giusti, “in his mania for immortal- 
ity, drained pockets and the Maremma’’—the 
Maremma being the vast Tuscan marshes, full 
of malaria. 


Liberal Italy too had a policy of public works. 
All the Italian railroads (except a few small 
branch lines constructed by the dispossessed sov- 
ereigns) are to be put to its credit. So too the 
reconstruction of the great ports, the draining of 
the marshes of Venetia and Romagna, the moun- 
tain reservoirs, the Apulian aqueduct, and at the 
same time excavations, palaces and monuments, 
so that every town was strewn with statues of 
heroes on horseback or gentlemen in frock-coats. 
A whole section of Rome was pulled down to 
make room for the Victor Emmanuel Monument, 
in very questionable taste. 

To an Englishman who told me he would be 
interested to know my opinion on the public works 
of the Mussolini period, I showed myself very 
naive in asking him from what point of view he 
was inquiring, whether in regard to their esthetic 
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value, or to the returns on the capital cost, or to 
unemployment. What he wanted was simply in- 
formation that would enable him to declare that 
the Fascist government was a very good thing 
for Italy! 

I replied rather sharply: “If we were to make a 
list of the public works carried out by the Soviets, 
the canals and roads, factories and workers’ dwell- 
ings, would that be enough to make you say that 
the Stalin government was a very good thing 
for Russia?” 

The truth is that for philo-Fascists public works 
are an argument on the same plane as the other, 
that the trains are punctual, or that Fascism has 
brought discipline, or that street trafic is now 
orderly, and so forth. While for anti-Fascists 
they may even be blamed; it is easy to criticize 
them as waste of money, megalomania, useless. 


Let us rise above mere polemics and reduce 
everything to real and human proportions. The 
fact is that many public works were carried out, 
before the war against Abyssinia and before 
Italian intervention in Spain. Of these a good 
number were useful and necessary, others were 
luxury expenditure, others were carried out simply 
for prestige, and a certain number were useless. 


We must set aside those that Fascism has ap- 
propriated to itself for propaganda purposes, 
without any merit. For example, the Apulian 
Aqueduct, a colossal achievement, started before 
the Great War and partially completed, was con- 
tinued when the war was over and finished in 
1922. It brings water to all Apulia, a whole region 
where water was lacking. Fascism arrived on the 
scene in time for its solemn inauguration, thus 
appropriating the labor of nearly thirty years. 

Again, take the electrification of the railways. 
This was decided upon and begun before the war, 
and was partially completed, partially in process. 
Fascism continued the same plan, accelerating its 
execution. 


Also, the reclamation of the marshes and 
building of reservoirs. The impulse to reclaim 
the marshes goes back half a century. The drain- 
ing of the plains around Ferrara and Ravenna was 
the result of legislation and work prior to Fascism. 
The Jewish Prime Minister, Luigi Luzzatti, was 
its most fervent champion. The artificial lake of 
Muro Sucano owes its existence to Prime Minister 
Nitti. The Tirsi reservoirs in Sardinia belong 
to my own period. The plan for reclaiming the 
Plain of Catania (Simeto zone) was made on my 
urging. The famous reclamation of the Pontine 
Marshes was started in 1920 by a private group, 
supported by the Bank of Rome. 


This project was then taken over by the Fascist 
government. The Bank of Rome passed under 
State control, and the draining of the Pontine 
Marshes became a State concern. The promoters 
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were prosecuted in court for bad administratiq, 
(I am not in a position to judge whether th 
were really at fault.) The régime has made ty 
draining of these marshes a work of primay 
interest, and has planted them with new towy 
From the point of view of hygiene, such expen; 
ture is certainly far more useful than that entail 
by a war in Africa. From the point of view ¢ 
agricultural returns these may be estimated y 
five per thousand instead of the usual 5 percep 
of outlay involved. Hence a State liability create 
not only by the nature of the undertaking (whic) 
could have been carried out at less than half th 
cost, more slowly, and with the benefit of greater 
experience) but by the character attributed to j 
of being an achievement of the régime. 

The auto-roads are new and belong to th 
Fascist epoch. Auto-roads are necessitated by 
the increasing use of automobiles, by strategi 
reasons, or by the requirements of tourists, hh 
Italy automobile traffic is greatly inferior to tha 
in France, Great Britain or Germany, and propor. 
tionately inferior to that in Switzerland or Bel. 
gium, but the needs of tourists are important and 
strategic motives acquire an importance throug) 
the trend of Fascist policy. 

Anyone going to Rome for the first time with 
out a fair historical culture might well believe 
that except for the churches (which do not com 
within the scope of Fascism) everything that exis 
has been done in the sixteen years since the Mart 
on Rome. But, if he reflects a little, he will find 
that what has been built that may be attributed 
to Fascism consists of the Via dell’Impero, the 
Mussolini Forum, the Via della Conciliazione, 
the new residential sections, together with clear 
ances that have sometimes responded to a need 
and sometimes been useless and inimical to th 
character of the city. The excavations revealing 
the remains of ancient Rome, imperial and repub 
lican, have been carried forward vigorously ani 
in accordance with sound criteria. Not everything 
to be seen here belongs to the last sixteen years; 
much had been done previously, both by the Popes 
and by the Liberal governments, but, as usual, the 
much that was done in the past vanishes befor 
the publicity given to what is being done today. 

What I have said of Rome applies to all th 
other cities where demolition and_ building at 
going on. 

But in what city of the world is there no demo: 
tion and no building? Even the building of us 
less things, built out of vanity, like certain railwa! 
stations such as those of Milan or Forli? Bet 
noted, I am not accusing Fascism: the new tal 
way station in Milan was decided upon befor 
Fascism existed. Fascism carried it out, and ptt 
haps added a little more parvenu display, but tht 
Liberals of the New Italy too were parvenus, ofl! 
they were more restrained in their expenditutt 
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In regard to the station at Milan, here is a little 
American story. A lady and her small son came 
to Milan. The little boy admired the splendors of 
the station, the pictures on the walls, the immense 
nave like that of a church, and was enchanted. Then 
Rome, St. Peter’s. Another marvel, and again 
the little boy was enchanted. All at once he asked 
his mother: “But when is the train coming in?” 


That is how it is. Art, economics and politics 
are deflected from their proper aims as the result 
of the immense efforts of Fascism, which pursues 
a policy beyond the common norm and possible 
realities. [he immense expenditure for luxury, 
for prestige and for war, have led to great 
wretchedness. It is said that for the public works 
already carried out fabulous sums have still to be 
paid, which the Treasury does not possess, and 
which have to be carried forward from year 
to year. 

Public works in Italy have always served as a 
means of coping with unemployment among the 
workers, yesterday as today. I remember that 
when I was a child, half a century ago, the work- 
ers of my city every winter demonstrated in the 
square, carrying their tools and crying: “Bread 
and work!” 


Unhappily, the policy of public workers has 
yielded place to that of the manufacture of arma- 
ments, whether for the Abyssinian war, or for 
that of Spain, or for the European war that is 
feared from moment to moment. 


When the bombs rain down on Italy (as on 
every other country at war) they will destroy not 
only the Mussolini Forum or the statues of the 
Duce, but, what is more important, the true 
monuments of the great art of old, and, more 
than these, the ee towns, human lives, 
civilization. . . . 


Then Fascists and philo-Fascists will realize 
how great has been their responsibility in the 
history of these years. 


Landscape with Children 


Always waiting at the back of the mind 

where old shapes are the familiar scenery, 

hills lie beyond the water, and I find 

cows there and crocuses and three 

children with tin lunch pails picking their way 
along new grass cropped short by munching cows. 
Three children gather silken crocuses. (They 
call them windtiowers.) The warm wind blows 
out of the past, ruffling the water still, 

ruffing the children’s hair, tossing the bobwhite- 
whistle, blackbird-meadowlark-mirth until 

I am aware at last of how the light 

fades out of that horizon. And I know 

those hills are far away and filled with snow. 


Sister Maris STELLA. 
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Views & Reviews 


BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


HROUGH a summarized account of some corre- 
spondence recently published in the London Times, 
given by the writer of the weekly literary letter trom 
London published in the book review Sunday section of 
the New York Times, American readers of the English 
poet, Alfred Noyes, have learned that this famous figure 
in contemporary literature has become involved in a highly 
serious controversy with the Sacred Congreation of the 
Holy Office, the outcome of which is not yet determined, 
and which will be, as the New York Times correspondent 
justly remarks, awaited with no less interest among Mr. 
Noyes’s non-Catholic readers than by his fellow Catholics. 
It would appear that the Holy Office, which has 
supreme jurisdiction in the Church, under the Pope, over 
all books and other literary productions that may be re- 
ported to it as being wholly or partly subversive of the 
faith or the morals of Catholic readers, has found serious 
fault with Mr. Noyes’s study of Voltaire, which appeared 
in Fngland and this country about two years ago. As 
Mr. Noyes states the case, his book on Voltaire was not a 
theological or philosophical but rather a biographical and 
literary essay, and in so far as it was concerned with 
religious questions, according to Mr. Noyes, it was written 
“with the deliberate purpose of shattering the case usually 
presented by non-Catholic writers.” 

It is said that the official organ of the English Catholic 
Truth Society, together with the leading Catholic literary 
and news journals, gave the book “unstinted praise.” 
However this may be, the Holy Office has decreed that 
the book comes within the category of pubiications that 
call for formal condemnation by the supreme authority of 
the Church, but that formal condemnation may be avoided 
by the author “if he removes, so far as he is able, all copies 
from circulation and at the same time writes something 
that will be equivalent to a reparation and that the pub- 
lishers be severely warned for having published the book 
and that they withdraw it from sale.” 

Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, was 
notified of the decision of the Holy Office and instructed 
to communicate it to the parties interested. Apparently, 
Mr. Noyes himself made the correspondence with the 
Archbishop public in the London Times, although the 
information now available does not fully inform Amer- 
ican readers on this point. At any rate, it would seem 
that Mr. Noyes informed the Archbishop that no sub- 
mission on his part “could have any value when the free 
will of the author was completely eliminated by proce- 
dure already taken. There was no self-respecting figure, 
he added, in the whole history of English literature who 
would not endorse this, and he would feel himself traitor 
to one of the greatest English traditions if he were to 
shrink from saying it. As to the demand that he should 
write something in reparation, it was the first time in 
history that any English man of letters of any standing 
had had such an order addressed to him. Moreover, it 
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would be obviously impossible to comply with it, is he had 
not been informed of the specific errors that should 
be recanted.” 


There the matter rests for the present. It is indeed 
highly unfortunate that so distinguished an author, of 
such high repute as a champion of the Catholic Church, 
which he entered some eleven years ago, should encounter 
ecclesiastical authority of such a summary character. It 
may readily be anticipated how anti-religious as well as 
anti-Catholic critics and journalists will seize upon the 
episode hungrily, and how it will be dressed up in all sorts 
of ways to suit the tastes of those to whom the exercise of 
any sort of censorship over literary productions, either 
by the Church, or by governments, is wholly repugnant. 
Nevertheless, however much Catholics may sympathize 
with any particular Catholic author, as, in this case, the 
highly estimable Mr. Noyes, they must of course admit 
not only the right but the strict duty of the properly 
constituted authorities of the Church to exercise vigilance 
over any or all of the books which deal with interests 
pertinent to the faith or morals of the Catholic reading 
public. 


Catholics should hope, in my opinion, that Mr. Noyes 
will submit to the rulings of the Holy Office, even if the 
reasons given by the authorities for their ruling do not 
satisfy him, or even if they should manifestly be inade- 
quate. Mr. Noyes says that the errors for which he is 
asked to make reparation are not specified ; yet of course, 
the errors, or what the authorities deem to be such, were 
in reality found in his book; otherwise, the Holy Office 
would have had no matter for its action. English tradi- 
tions of free speech are good, in their own sphere; but 
the Catholic Crurch cannot place English traditions, or 
customs, or habits, in the first place among the criteria 
by which it judges the actions of its children. As Bernard 
Wall some time ago wrote in the Colosseum, “When we 
English Catholics think outward from our own country 
we measure all things by it, including ways of sanctity. 
Nationalism and provincialism take the place of Cath- 
olicism. . . .” Other nations, of course, are today even 
more conspicuously domineering in the place of pride they 
give to their own ways of thinking; and outside of na- 
tional schools of thought, of course, individual pride and 
self-sufficiency rise to great heights of pretense. 


Against all this, stands the authority of the Church, 
duly used by its lawful instruments, and against that 
authority not the greatest of writers, not even a genius, 
has valid ground for opposing its action if and when he is 
deemed worthy of being disciplined. And I for one agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Wall when he says, in the 
course of the same article from which I quoted above, 
that “the test of integral Catholicism is to think with the 
Pope and to respond to his direction: to oppose his direc- 
tion in any way, even when it may appear mistaken, is 
the subversion of the wholz supernatural order.” Every- 
thing written by any Catholic should be at least im- 
plicitly subjected to the rulidg authority of the Church; 
and if that authority should be exercised in a way that 
seems harsh, or even mistaken, nevertheless the writer 
should submit, with complete good-will. 
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Communications 
RACISM IN FRANCE 


Nevers, France, 

O the Editors: The article “Racism in France,” jp 

the issue of August 12, demands a few commentarig 
since the author has drawn such specious conclusions from 
corrupted sources of information. Such statements 
“There are people who would have statues of Joan of Ar 
removed and her place given to the national hero Vere,” 
“It looks as if in France also, vélkish history is going ty 
be written,” are really so rash that they hardly merit, 
denial. Even if there are some, their number is so small 
they are without influence. And the following, “Who 
regions in the south are becoming negroidized,” js a 


absurd as it is false and sounds suspiciously like anti. | 


Trench propaganda. How Mr. Biermann could, in good 
faith, write the following contradictory statements, | 
can’t imagine. Page 403, first column: “It is well known 
that France knows no color bar. Wherever Frenchmen 
have settled, they have always freely intermingled with 
the natives, socially and otherwise, and the egalitarian 
principles of the great revolution have led to political and 
economic assimilation as well.” Idem, second column; 
“Let no one think France has too liberal a record for that; 
let no one say racial distinctions are against the best 
French traditions. Whether or not the new nationalism 
will take an ant#Christian or anti-Jewish turn no one 
can foretell, but it is a dangerous road.” 

Since Mr. Biermann accuses Camille Jullian of being 
the originator of racism in France, it is of interest to 
consult “Discours de M. Léon Bérard, successeur de 
M. Camille Jullian, a l’Académie Francaise, le 3 Mars, 
1938,” reproduced in La Documentation Catholique o 
March, 1938. 

Here are a few extracts from this speech. “Before the 
coming of Cesar, Gaul had constituted for several cen- 
turies, according to Jullian, not a race, not an assembly 
of tribes, but a nation and a country. . . . In Volume VI 
of ‘L’Histoire de la Gaule,’ having related with absolute 
fairness, ‘the good and the evil of the Roman conquest, 
he asks himself what would have happened to our country 
if Vercingetorix had defeated Caesar. According to him, 
there is not any doubt possible, Greece herself, by the 
medium of Marseilles, would have initiated and won over 
the Gauls to the Mediterranean civilization. . . . He 
did not misjudge the value of Latin culture nor such 
benefits of the Roman victory... . During the last part of 
his life—more penetrated than ever with justice and 
exactness—he tells us what France owes to antique culturt, 
to Christianity, to the hierarchy, to the monarchy, to the 
revolution. In the procession of our glories, as he ar 
ranges them, the saints and the heroes of the spirit take the 
first place, followed by the host whose work and virtues 
helped to make our country such a happy homeland.” 

It seems to me that Camille Jullian advocated a healthy 
normal patriotism which has no relation at all, with the 
twin evils, Nazi racism and communistic internationalism. 
At the present time, this moderate and sane nationalism 
is trying to weed out the host of international trouble 
makers which has been preying upon France. In addé 
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tion, because of the excessively large numbers of foreigners 
now in the country, the government is attempting to 
stop the low of immigrants as it is impossible for France 
to absorb any more. Is that racism ? No, it is simply 
legitimate self-defense. The United States and England 
have been doing the same thing for quite some time. 
Frank O'Hara. 


FARMERS IN THE RED 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

O the Editors: I do not wish to criticize your second 
T “Week by Week” note in this week’s issue (Septem- 
ber 2) except as a general criticism of what may be called 
“eyrrent false notions” in the minds of the public. The 
“notion” relates to international trade. It is that we are 
delighted to see valuable goods that cost us much labor 
sent out of the country; and we are pained to see valu- 
able goods shipped into the country. 

So far would we carry this “notion” that we would 
give a bonus to foreign countries to allow us to ship them 
goods. This is further emphasized in “Points and Lines,” 
page 475, of this issue. I assume this “notion” is derived 
from the education we have received from our statesmen 
and newspapers during the last fifty or seventy-five years. 
The nobility of the “Protective System” has been taught 
much as the nobility of the Military System has been 
taught in Germany. It is the “American” system. We 
must prevent “cheap foreign goods” from entering our 
ports. 

Gold only is international money; and we have too 
much gold. We can sell our products abroad only in 
exchange for foreign products. We can increase our 
exports only as we increase our imports. Exchange of 
products between New York and California is healthful 
and profitable at both ends. Like exchange of goods 
between the United States and Europe or Canada is 
profitable to both. The law of trade is a natural and 
healthful law. 

If our farmers desire to export their surplus cotton, 
wheat or pork, they should insist upon a reduction to 
one-half or one-third of present import duties upon fer- 
eign importations. They need not fear that our citizens 
will buy or consume any foreign products unless they 
choose to do so. The old charge that this course will 
injure wage workers is the veriest sham, put forth by 
selfish interests. 

JoHN HARRINGTON. 


QUEBEC’S PADLOCK LAW 
Ottawa, Canada. 

2 the Editors: In your issue of August 26, in re- 

ferring to the proceedings at Lake Couchiching of 

the Canadian Institute on Economics and Politics, you 

say: “The antics of the Duplessis government in Quebec, 

especially with regard to its preposterous padlock law, are 

giving cause for alarm, not only in Quebec but through- 
out the land.” 

I hold no brief for the Duplessis government. I am, 

and always have been, a supporter of the Liberal party. 

I am not a resident of the Province of Quebec and have 
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therefore no vote there. Had I a vote in the province 
I would certainly cast it against Mr. Duplessis, but for 
reasons unconnected with the so-called “‘padlock law,” 
which deserves more careful consideration than your sum- 
mary reference to it would imply. The bill, when passing 
through the Legislature, received the unanimous support 
of Catholics and Protestants, of French and English, of 
Conservatives, Straight Liberals and so-called “National 
Liberals,” although Mr. Gouin and Mr. Ouimet, of the 
last-named party, are now seeking to make political capital 
by attacking it. The bill, in fact, passed both branches 
of the Legislature without one dissenting voice. As it 
affects no one but persons resident in Quebec, the unanim- 
ity of the legislators when adopting it should be a suffi- 
cient answer to those who are attacking it, especially when 
it appears, as pointed out in the reasons of the Federal 
Minister of Justice for refusing to disallow the act, that 
the complaints against it have come almost exclusively 
from outside of the province and, therefore, from persons 
unaffected by it, save in so far as the complainants are 
engaged in an effort to promote the spread of communism. 


The act is modelled on one adopted in Quebec some 
years earlier, for the suppression of prostitution, a measure 
which proved so successful that it was decided to apply 
similar methods in the fight against the much greater evil 
of communism. Nothing has ever been heard of any 
opposition to this earlier act, although it would seem to 
be open to some, if not all, of the objections now urged 
against the later one; but then, the communists, whose 
clever propaganda is chiefly responsible for the uproar, 
are not concerned with the question of prostitution. 


W. L. Scorrt. 


ARE WE FAIR TO THE CHURCH? 
New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: The rank and file of the clergy and 

laity in America sincerely believe that the social 
question is of paramount importance in a rapidly chang- 
ing industrial America. They feel that if the Church 
does not rise to the occasion, and present a concrete pro- 
gram to its millions of adherents, they will seek a solution 
outside her fold. The principles that could underline 
such a program have already been enunciated by the highest 
authority in the Church. In America, the great need is 
for specialists to interpret these principles in the light of 
special conditions. A noble band of Catholic lay and 
clerical pioneers have been attempting this for the past 
two decades. 

Notable in this group has been the Bishop of Amarillo. 
In his recent contribution to THE CoMMONWEAL (issues 
of September 9 and 16), the Bishop has demonstrated his 
unusual grasp on contemporary conditions, and their rela- 
tion to the Church. He not only offers a frank and intelli- 
gent criticism of our past actions, but also concrete sug- 
gestions that will assure us a more sympathetic hearing in 
the ranks of labor. Coming from a Bishop who is uni- 
versally respected for his knowledge of the issues at stake, 
this article should do a great deal to influence Catholic 
opinion, 

Rev. Josepu N. Moopy. 
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Maysville, Ky. 
O the Editors: The article “Are We Fair to the 
Church?” in your last issue must, at least in its 
illustrations, surprise many of your readers. One is im- 
pelled to feel that the author should have followed his 
own sound admonition, “It behooves the Catholic writer 
or lecturer to know his subject or to remain silent.” 


Are Catholics opposed to even rigid regulations of 
child labor? It is safe to say “No.” Are the more 
intelligent Catholics in favor of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment? It is equally safe to say “No.” 

If one almost famishing were to approach a limpid 
fountain of crystal water and was about to partake of it, 
the ordinary person standing about would not retard 
him, but if one were present who knew that a measure of 
the liquid contained enough strychnine to kill a thousand, 
should he remain mum, even though it would offend some 
of those standing about? 

The author’s reasoning about the effort to destroy the 
Supreme Court is about the same, we may assume, as that 
of Sampson when he pulled down the temple. 

There is great confusion about the labor question, but 
the statements of the author scarcely tend to clarify them, 
neither do those of a good many of the labor leaders, 
particularly the ones referred to by the writer of the 
article. 

Is it ever expedient to be unsound in matters of 
principles ? 

As you stated there is another instalment of the article, 
would you mind the suggestion that you burn the manu- 
script. 


J. M. 


CURRENT NUMBERS AND CURRENT BOOKS 
Altoona, Pa. 
O the Editors: May I not send you a word of thanks 
for the current number, September 9, 1938, of THE 
CoMMONWEAL? It is excellent. Evidently the weekly 
under its new editors has reached its “stride,” and intends 
to keep going. 

I am constantly telling my friends, who relish the 
better things, that THe ComMMONWEAL is among the 
leaders of our weekly reviews. None better. One admir- 
er, a bright and friendly critic, said to me recently: “Why 
does not the review give a critique of the current, popular 
books that are known as ‘best sellers’? I could not 
answer. No doubt the editors can. 

Rev. Morcan M. Suerpy. 


CURRICULUM CONTROVERSY 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
O the Editors: May a former student of the State 
University of lowa inform the author of ‘“Curricu- 
lum Controversy” (August 26 issue of THE CoMMOoN- 
WEAL) that Iowa, not Minnesota, can claim the honor 
of having Norman Foerster on its faculty as professor of 
English and director of the School of Letters? 
Epwarp C. Greer. 


Points Lines 


Planning and Housing 


HE SIXTEENTH congress of the Internationg 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning wy 
recently held in Mexico City. The Christian Scieng 
Monitor carried a series of articles reporting the meetings; 


The Congress was attended by 457 delegates, of whom 27 
were American, European and South American, the rm 
mainder being Mexican. Reports were made on the gener 
subjects of “Underground Planning,” “Housing in Tropical 
and Sub-tropical Countries” and “National Planning, 

Britain’s delegates differed markedly on undergroun 
housing from delegates of the United States, who—with 


potential bombers distant by the breadth of the Atlantic. © 


insisted that more light and air should be the aim of how. 
ing. E, J. Goodacre, a British delegate, replied that safety 
in wartime and convenience in peacetime dictate a dual fune. 
tion for cities of the future. Refuge for civilian popuk- 
tions is essential, he said, in countries that cannot ignore 
the threat of war. Many traffic problems, he added, may 
be solved by burrowing. 


The next day, the proceedings were less sinister: 


A trend away from multiple-stored buildings toward 
broader and lower ones, especially for dwellings, was re 
ported from the United States. The skyscraper, it was 
found, is disadvantageous both economically and_ socially, 
particularly when it is used for housing. A study of its 
functioning over a period of years has revealed that th 
money saved by building upon small plots is less than the 
operating costs added through the maintenance of elevators 
common corridors, janitors and gardeners. In addition, the 
skyscraper contributes to traffic congestion, which is one of 
the main problems to be met today. Investigation by the 
United States government has found that the two-story 
dwelling has the most advantages, reported Dr. Mile 


Colean, Chief of the United States delegation. This view | 


point was sponsored by the British delegation. ... 

A further Mexican viewpoint expressed upon national 
planning was that political security was necessary before 
any extensive plans could be made. Due to the uncertainty 
existing in business circles here for the past year the built 
ing movement in Mexico City has been greatly retarded 

The importance of housing with relation to nationl 
economy was pointed out by C. F. Palmer. Holland solved 
an economic crisis following the war by providing gover 
ment subsidies for housing ard between 1918 and 19% 
added or replaced 658,000 dwellings, with an attendant 
increase in employment, stimulus to industry, and raising 
the standard of living, he said. If the European war threat 
becomes a reality it will force the United States and other 
American nations to return to an internal economy, sa 
Mr. Palmer. In this event housing and town planning cal 
furnish the basic economy of the nations, providing employ- 
ment, trade and improved standards of living. Moreovef, 
the two projects can be carried out under any governmental 
system since they do not involve a clash of ideologies. 


The next day, after discussing the problems of modem 
and traditional styles, 


... the Congress was concluded with an address by Foreign 

Minister Eduardo Hay who said that the preservation 0 

the beauty of a city was a public patrimony and should b 
jealously guarded by the state. 

Martha Collins Bayne, in the Survey Graphic, dram 

tizes another of the essential problems of planning. Tht 
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author uses Dutchess County, New York, as a typical ex- 
ample of middle counties, “halfway between city and farm, 
twenty to seventy miles outside of every city in America.” 


“Middle counties” from Maine to California had better 
watch out, or the goblins will get them. The goblins in 
this case are the neighboring cities—whose shadows are 
becoming longer and longer, until they are gradually 
obscuring the formerly crisp outlines of bustling towns, 
small self-sufficient villages and contented farms, leaving 
jn their path a sort of no-man’s land of communities 
adjusted to neither urban nor rural life. . . . Dutchess still 
thinks of itself as a unit, ignoring the developments that 
are sweeping it into a sort of nonentity. Little by little 
changes in industrial development, in health and welfare 
services, are gradually taking place. But no effort is being 
made to meet effects of suburbanism in a way that will 
preserve some of the old values and adequately provide for 
the demands of a new era.... 

Acreage in Dutchess County is now valued not according 
to its fertility, but to its appeal to New Yorkers. ... Such 
a sharp rise in land values is followed by a rise in taxes. 
Newcomers accustomed to city ways demand new services— 
good roads for instance. Taxes go up and the devil take 
the tax delinquent. Social contacts between suburban new- 
comers and natives are few. . . . Farm economy may be 
forced to fall in line with changes caused by city growth. 
But ideas are notoriously slower to change. . . 

Like thousands of other small American cities, Dutchess’s 
cities feel that they have a great industrial future and are 
eager to encourage new enterprises. But little thought is 
given to discriminating between industries which raise com- 
munity standards and those which after draining its re- 
sources move on to another feeding ground. . . . With 
industrial expansion, overcrowding in rural and urban 
areas increases and health and relief problems multiply. 
... The system of government under which Dutchess 
County operates was organized in the eighteenth century. 
... Despite a general vague awareness among civic leaders 
that their country is changing, the fundamental indifference 
on the part of the “leaders” to the effects and needs of 
suburbanism persists. . . . Unlike the old days, there is 
present no leadership from the farmers despite the semi- 
tural characteristics of the county. Nor as a matter of 
fact from the industrialists, despite the county’s growing 
industrialization. . . . Is it possible that these contradictions 
are temporary, and that with the passing of the older 
generation, the transition period will be over? ... I found 
that generally rural schools in Dutchess County are un- 
touched by the most obvious educational developments of 
the past twenty years... . 


It is interesting to note in the New York Times that: 


County zoning, covering rural as well as urban land, de- 
signed to protect natural landscape beauty and the value of 
homes, is rapidly gaining favor in many states... . At 
Present, in anticipation of a “coming period of new con- 
struction,” nine states have all their counties so zoned, eight 
others have passed special acts conferring zoning authority 
on specified counties, and in a number of others lone 
counties are taking individual action along this line. 


The development of the homestead projects sponsored 


by the federal government has led, during recent weeks, 
to the establishment of local industries in several of the 
communities. Newsweek tells about Arthurdale, W. Va.: 


A farm cooperative organization has contracted with an 
association of homesteaders to assemble tractors at Arthur- 
dale... . The small vacum-cleaner parts factory and shirt 
shop there do not provide enough jobs. . . . Under its 
authority to make loans for the rehabilitation of needy 
Persons, the FSA is advancing $325,000 on a 40-year 
amortization basis to the Arthurdale Association for the 
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construction of a farm-implement plant. American Co- 
operatives, Inc., owned by the tractor-conscious coopera- 
tives, has contracted to rent and manage the plant for five 
years at a figure expected partly to reimburse the govern- 
ment and meet taxes, insurance and depreciation. 


Business Week reports: 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills, of Lansdale, Pa., has made a deal 
with the Farm Security Administration and government 
homesteaders to operate silk throwing plants and hosiery 
mills at Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn., Red House Farms, 
W. Va., and Skyline Homesteads, Ala. Negotiations are 
under way to operate a similar plant at Penderlea Home- 
steads, N. C., and a silk hosiery knitting plant at Bankhead 
Farms, Ala. Construction of the plants will be financed 
by government loans totaling $3,050,000 to the homesteaders, 
organized as co-op associations, which will hold title to all 
physical property. Intended to furnish part-time industrial 
employment, operating companies will be owned jointly by 
the co-op associations and the Dexdale company. Dexdale 
will put up a total of $320,000 capital in the operating com- 
panies. This will be matched by the co-op associations and 
profits will be shared. . . . The operating companies will 
pay rentals on the plants sufficient to cover all payments to 
the government, plus all taxes, cost of maintenance, de- 
preciation and insurance. ... All five of the projects were 
started in 1933 and 1934 from emergency and relief funds. 


Christianity in Russia 


HE Manchester Guardian reports that the Soviet 

census slated for January, 1939, will not require the 
people to confess their religious convictions or their social 
origin. It ascribes the cancelling of the last Soviet Union 
census to two widely held theories. One was that the 
total population was far below the estimated 170,000,000; 
the other was due to 


the fact that the 1937 census, for the first time, required 
the citizens to state whether or not they held religious 
beliefs. It was widely reported in Moscow that the census 
had shown a surprisingly large number of persons who, 
perhaps encouraged by the “guarantees” of the new Soviet 
Constitution, professed religious convictions. It was noted 
that the renewal of the current intensive campaign against 
religion began about the time the census returns had been 
tabulated. The press at the time laid particular stress on 
the fact that many young people, especially in the villages, 
had not been won over to an anti-religious position. 


Blackfriars quotes a Parisian Russian dewspaper to 
substantiate this impression: 


According to the official figures quoted by Yaroslavsky 
[head of the League of the Godless] there are at the present 
time 30,000 parishes in the U.S.S.R. legally recognized and 
registered. Each of these parishes counts some 25 religious 
enthusiasts forming a sort of confraternity to assist the 
priests. There are therefore about 750,000 militant Chris- 
tians working legally among the masses and contributing 
largely to the upkeep and development of Christian life. 


A dispatch to the New York Sun describes some of the 
activities and perplexities of the Godless League: 


M. V. Yudin, a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., has started a campaign to purge the Russian lan- 
guage because the Soviet Army’s supposedly atheistic 
fighters say, “Thank God.” . . . After talking with many 
of them he became convinced their exclamations were purely 
a matter of habit. “Is it not high time,” he asked, “to 
cleanse our language of these outworn expressions?” .. . 
The sight of many former churches transformed into ware- 
houses, garages or museums gives the impression that 
religion is rather thoroughly suppressed in the Soviet Union. 
But alert workers of the militant Godless League fre- 
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onslaught? 
life is brought out by Héléne Iswolsky in Esprit: 


quently find evidence of the work of priests and incorrigible 
believers. An editorial in the Workers’ Moscow suggests 
more energetic anti-religious agitation through workers’ 
committees, libraries and clubs. “Anti-religious propa- 
ganda,” it says, “should be one of the most important 
means of helping workers to avail themselves of the wide 
democratic liberties provided by the Stalin Constitution.” 


A curious phase ot the anti-religious campaign is re- 


ported in the Catholic Herald of London: 


Russian children in future may have only neutral names. 
The Commissar for the Interior, Nicolai Jeshoff, has sent 
a circular to all administrators in the Civil Service asking 
them to collaborate in a campaign to prevent children being 
given Christian names. It seems inevitable that the un- 
fortuate child of the future will have to endure life with 
such neutral labels as Gorky or Engels. Exception is, how- 
ever, made in the rigorous decree for Nicolai, for that is 
the name of M. Jeshoff himself; similarly Vladimir, Con- 
stantinova and Joseph, the names respectively of Lenin, 
Lenin’s wife and Stalin are also permitted. 


Temps Présent has this general report of the campaign 


against religion in the Soviet Union: 


In Russia the arrests of “traitors” continues. The anti- 
religious persecutions seem to be taken up again with a 
new severity. 
How are the Russian Christians meeting the latest 
One salient characteristic of their religious 


An outstanding feature of the renascent religious life in 
Russia is poverty. All the sumptuousness of the Orthodox 
rite has disappeared in the agony. It has given way to 
surroundnigs which recall those of the primitive Christian 
communities. The Liturgy has retained only the barest 
essentials : the chalices are of pewter or wood, the chasubles 
of crudely colored cloth; the priest lives on alms and dwells 
in a tumbled-down ruins or hides in the woods. ... The 
social influence of the priest . . . has grown considerably. 
Even in the country districts the clergy share more and 
more in the daily life and work of their parishioners. He 
joins in the activity of the Kolkhoze and even of the factory 
and there he is often particularly useful in expounding 
the economic or social measures taken by the government 
or for the part he plays in union activity or in putting at 
the disposal of his faithful his culture and_ technical 
experience. 


Another aspect is indicated by Father Evgrav Kovalesky, 


a Russian Orthodox priest writing in Colosseum to deplore 
the fact that the clergy is not more anti-bolshevist : 


The principal feature of the members of the clergy and of 
the churchmen in Soviet Russia as noted by all who happen 
to meet any of them is the absence of febrility, of petty 
anxiety, of indignation, of fanaticism; the tranquillity, clear 
insight and real peace. 


Blackfriars also cites Les Derniéres Nouvelles in sup- 


port of these impressions: 


The priest is a typical representative of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia. ... He has a passion for reading—books, reviews 
and newspapers. . . . He is in turn a medical practitioner, 
and agriculturist and horticulturist. He seeks to penetrate 
everywhere and he often succeeds: he works for the devel- 
opment of aviation, and takes active part in the various 
“days” of “Youth,” of “Woman,” of “Frontier Defense.” 
It often happens that the local party head and the priest, 
although officially hostile to one another, work hand in 
hand to inspire seasonal agricultural activities or in propa- 
ganda campaigns which have social aims. . . . But it is 
precisely this new type of priest, who differs so enormously 
from that ridiculed by the anti-religious propaganda, that 
causes anxiety to the Soviet leaders. 
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The Stage €§ Screen 


The Federal Theatre Project 
R. GEORGE KONDOLF in his announcemey 
of the fall program of the New York Federal Thy. 


atre states that 80 percent of the project’s personnel aj | 


resources will be “off Broadway.” This: is perhaps q 


well, for despite a few admirable productions the Project; | 


offerings in the Broadway district have not been such g 
to cause rosy hopes to glow for the future of the Aimericy 


theatre. But there is a field which the Project has bey 


able to do good work in—the field of educational dram _ 
The rise of the movies and the death of the popular-pricg | 


theatre has deprived the vast majority of Americans ev 
of the opportunity of knowing that such a thing as a legit. 
mate theatre exists, and this is so, not only in the small 
cities and towns, but in New York itself. Mr. Kondol 
announces that repertory companies are being formed » 
give classical dramas, children’s plays and light opera in 
the various high school auditoriums after school houx 
The plays which have been selected by the heads of te 
English departments in the schools are ‘Macbeth’ 
“Twelfth Night,” “She Stoops to Conquer” and “Ay 
Enemy of the People.” The children’s plays will & 
“Robin Hood,” “Mr. Dooley Jr.,” “Treasure Island’ 
and either “Pinocchio” or ‘“Haensel and Gretel.” Th 
light operas will be those of the Gilbert and Sulliva 
repertory. There will also be a marionette unit present 
ing “Ferdinand the Bull,” “Pierre Patelin,” “Jack and th 
Beanstalk” and “String Fever.” It is by bringing t 
drama to the young people of the country that the Fedenl 
Theatre Project can do its most valuable work, and M: 
Kondolf is to be congratulated on his decision to concet 
trate his greatest effort in this field. 


The Broadway section of his plays are to consist 
“The Big Blow,” by Theodore Pratt, a melodrama wit 
a Florida hurricane as its protagonist; “Life and Dea 
of an American,” by George Sklar; “Dog beneath th 
Skin,” by the English communist writer, W. H. Aude; 
“Sing for Your Supper,” a musical revue satirizing t 
Federal Theatre Project itself; “Horse Tale,” a farce} 
Alladine Bell, and a new edition of tre Living New 
paper dealing with medicine. It is evident that in chow 
ing plays by Mr. Sklar and Mr. Auden the Project hi 
thrown down the gauntlet to those who occuse it of usitt 
the taxpayers’ money for radical ends. We must wit 
and see if these protests will be justified. Mr. Audena 
least is a poet of some capability. But it would be amusitf 
to have the Project put on at least one play of definite 
conservative leanings. It is idle to assert that such plap 
do not exist, and it would take away most of the ammutt 
tion of those who are appealing to the Dies Committe 
to denounce the Federal Theatre Project as commune 
tically inclined, if the Project would prove that it can® 
fair to both sides. Of course the difficulty in casting t 
more sophisticated or intellectual type of play is one of te 
handicaps of the Federal Theatre, but there are certaitl 
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actors and actresses out of work who are able to play 
these parts. At all events let us hope that the Federal 
Theatre will in the future broaden its political and 
economic horizon. GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Answer to Dead End 

RAYER and a burning desire to help his fellowmen 

and a belief that there is no such thing as a “bad boy” 
inspired and assisted the Reverend Edward J. Flanagan to 
found Boys Town. For twenty-one years, the good priest 
has struggled to build this town to take homeless and 
neglected boys from the streets, to care for them, to edu- 
cate them and to turn them out later as citizens better 
fitted to meet life. During this time some 4,000 boys have 
passed through Boys Town and have departed as a credit 
to Father Flanagan’s community. Now Hollywood has 
seen fit to pay him homage by tracing his story in a film. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer should be thanked for their cour- 
age in making a picture that omits a love story, uses only 
men and boys for its leading characters and whose main 
plot concerns the fullfilment of a dream. 


Spencer Tracy’s sincere portrayal of the réle of the 
priest is an outstanding work of his career, even better 
than his Father Tim in “San Francisco.” Without his- 
trionics, Mr. Tracy simply is Father Flanagan in his 
efforts to raise money, in his taking in abandoned boys 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, regardless of race 
or creed, and in his fight to feed and teach and mother 
his friendless charges. It is unfortunate that the plain 
facts of Father Flanagan’s history had to be interspersed 
with an overly sentimental drama of one of the boys’ 
regeneration. Mickey Rooney runs the gamut of emotions 
from the tough, poker-playing gangster kid, through the 
tear-choked, made-over youngster, to the final noble youth 
who becomes mayor of Boys Town. But don’t let this 
little sob story prevent your seeing “Boys Town.” 


Father Flanagan approved of the script and of Spencer 
Tracy’s impersonation of himself. Much of the filming 
was actually done at Boys Town, an incorporated village 
of 275 inhabitants, near Omaha, Nebraska. Henry Hull 
and a large cast of young fellows, many of whom play bit 
parts, give the leads excellent support, perhaps on the 
sugary and weepy side, but they are well directed by 
Norman Taurog. When the films do crash through with 
an exposition of the fine work of a member of our faith, 
they should be encouraged. Certainly Father Flanagan’s 
efforts deserve the praise and assistance given them. 


It's a bit dangerous for the movies to make fun of 
themselves, One of these days the great American public 
is going to take seriously these satiric films, and then 
where will Hollywood be with all its super-super and 
ballyhoo ? In “The Affairs of Annabel” the business of 
making a picture, with emphasis on publicity and build- 
Ups, comes in for its share of kidding. However, no one 
will get particularly worked up over this mild and slightly 
absurd comedy. Jack Oakie as the press agent, and Lucille 
Ball, the beautiful, temperamental star of Wonder Picture 
Studios, work awfully hard, and a couple of times, with 
the assistance of Ruth Donnelly, they are successful in 
getting some good laughs. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Books of the Day 
The Nazi Creed 


The War against the West, by Aurel Kolnai. New York: 
The Viking Press. $4.00. 

ITH Mr. Kolnai’s book, Hitler becomes an object 

of scientific research. Scores of writers adjudged 
to have helped formulate or express the Nazi creed are 
summarized, quoted, compared and evaluated. The 
method is open to some criticism, but a step in the right 
direction has been taken. For what could be more obvi- 
ous than that this creed of blood and race, of master and 
slave, of ‘“‘anti-capitalism’’ and war, is the real debacle 
of modern civilization? 

Russia was only a sinking back into Asiatic despotism 
with the help of a few thousand tractors and a badly 
garbled version of “Das Kapital.” But the Third 
Reich is the snuffing out of reason and Revelation in 
a caricature of Charlemagne. People are still wonder- 
fully nonchalant about it all. I imagine that the mer- 
chants of Cairo also lost no sleep when they heard of the 
downfall of Rome. 

Some day, however—if things proceed as they have 
Hatterly—a few scholarly persons will begin to wonder 
why it was that Christianity suddenly died in the 
whole of Central’ Europe. They will inquire into why 
it was that thé jewels of the Emperor whom the 
Pope crowned were taken from their reliquary in Aachen 
to adorn the person of a hoarse little man in a mustache, 
who might have gone down in history as a pseudo Charlie 
Chaplin, if—well, if the things Mr. Kolnai writes about 
had not existed. 

There are long processes of thought subordinating God 
to the state, man to government, law to the billy-club, 
women to the warrior, and culture to pederastic goatees. 
This book deals with them all, in the belief that what 
men think is more important than what they eat—that 
their ideas are the master-masons of their history. It 
links together Chamberlain and Rosenberg, Hoelderlin 
and Krieck, Luther and General Goering. Not all the 
persons introduced fit the roles assigned to them. Not 
every cackle that Mr. Kolnai registers actually shook the 
earth. But the reader who patiently plods through this 
accumulation of rubbish and pagan grandeur, of intellec- 
tual dishwater and heavy-handed threat, will have wormed 
his way toward the hell in which millions of people 
now live. 

This book is by a victim. He is termed a “liberal” 
Catholic, | suppose, because his ancestry was Semitic and 
his politics ultra-democratic. There is no point to the 
designation, though sometimes (I admit) one sniffs a faint 
trace of something unfamiliar. Perhaps a dearth of exer- 
cise looking for Bolsheviks under the bed will account for 
it. One could wish that Mr. Kolnai were a little nearer 
the center. But he does seem reasonably sure of where 
God and man still are. 

The book—there are nearly 700 pages of it—is hard 
reading. Much of the ideology it chronicles will strike 
the American reader as woeful rubbish. But the stuff is 
there if you want to dig for it, and Mr. Kolnai seasons 
all with a wit that is implacable but usually serene. It 
seems to me that every library in which contemporary his- 
tory is taught should have copies. They will do good. 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 
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CRITICISM seems the utmost meticulousness the plays of the per 


The Writings of E. M. Forster, by Rose Macaulay. New that mention the physician. The “chronology” at ty 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. end of the book mentions two hundred. More than, th 

ELDOM does a writer of Miss Macaulay’s caliber hundred sources are cited and there is an excellent indey fa 

go to the trouble of producing a book of this type, Miss Peterson has thus, in her commentary on the hi, | Jo 
that is, upon one in his own field and on a parity with tory of the drama offered to the most civilized nation g 
himself. Nor does it often happen that E. M. Forsters— __ the time, presented a miniature history of the medecine g | Fl 
that is, writers of distinction rather than of prolific out- that day. At the dawning of it Moliere had depict | D 
put and phenomonal sales—get treated to a complete and Purgon, that sophomoric doctor who sees nothing obscyr C 
competent appraisal while they are still alive. Now and = the medical art... and with . . . obstinate assurance, 


then Miss Macaulay was urged to a certain reticence by gives purgings and bleedings right and left and hesitate 
at nothing . . .” fortified by the infallible rules of }j 


the fact that Mr. Forster is not yet dead, but she speaks . . : ye 
her mind frankly, and fortunately no special reticences are profession. These infallible rules and the vauntel id 
called for. If she could not be “pious” under any cir- | SUPTemacy of the physician who did nothing so effective tor 
cumstances, on the other hand, that wicked satire of | Were shattered by the success of Felix in curing the fistul = 
which she is capable, was not brought into play. She of Louis XIV (1687). Maréschal, the successor of Fel, fol 


in 1724, obtained from the king five professorships fy a 
surgical instruction in the College of St. Come. Seve | 
years later the Academy of Surgery was founded by 


admires, but with detachment and comprehension. 
Yet a little surprisingly Miss Macaulay finds “Aspects 


of the Novel,” Mr. Forster’s least interesting book, even : j 

if she adds that it is, in a sense, his greatest feat. No | Maréschal and La Peyronie, when John Hunter was thre be 
reader will find it altogether satisfactory—and indeed years old. The state of organized medicine in that tim ex] 
no attempt is made except to open a discussion on novel- _i8 well illustrated by the answer of La Peyronie to th (1 
writing—but one wonders what better book on its subject protestations of the medical faculty, “A wall of Sepate F tig 
Miss Macaulay can think of, or find nearly so amusing. tion must be erected between these two corps (medicine aut 
People who have not understood Mr. Forster have some- 2" surgery) so that they will have no further commun} 4, 


times said that all he did was to give instructions for the cation.” To which the judge replied,” . . - But on whid 
writing of his own kind of story. The truth is that all his Side of it shall we place the sick man? 
five novels, of which the last and most important appeared “La Grandmére amoureuse” appeared in 1726. Mis} 44. 
in 1924, are all different from one another. The sole point Peterson quotes from it the plaint of Aesculapius whe the 
they have in common is indicated by Miss Macaulay: no apothecary, is at hand clysterium donare, “Dow as 
“Mr. Forster is one of our best plot-makers; his novels pharmacy rebel to imitate the surgeons?” 200 
always tell a story, and always a dramatic story; they are But the great minds that ornamented French medicin qua 
first-class theatre stuff, in which an exciting time is had _—_ after the Revolution had not been born and the quam} f,, 
by all, and are passionately readable.” of the faculties resulted merely in the debasement of meh} yy, 

This may be seen by taking another look at the early _cine. “In 1739 Voltaire points out the dissimilarities} yy, 
“Where Angels Fear to Tread,” which concerns the — tween the doctors whom Moliére described and the socts} 
marriage of a cultivated young Englishwoman to a doctors of the eighteenth century: “They were very dé} pin 
bounderish young Italian, and in which the bounder is ferent from those of today. They almost always wet) io, 
made in the end to seem rather more likable than his about in a robe and band and spoke in Latin. If thf gy, 
smugly respectable English relatives. Still more clearly doctors of our day do not understand nature better, thi) yr 
does it appear in “A Passage to India,” an amazing tour _ do have a better knowledge of the world and know tht} 1,1, 
de force, if hardly all that Miss Macaulay seems to think __ the great art of the doctor is to please.’ ” on thei 
it. That Mr. Forster does not there always get his details Boissy was the first French dramatist to put a mediit| 4, 
precisely right is of little consequence; his dexterity is des dames on the boards. Eraste, in “Le Triompheé!  p,,, 
prodigious, his character-drawing and dialogue flawless. l’ignorance” (1732) says: “Ah, good day, Madame. Wht} 4.4 
But there is something rather bloodless about him that a charming patient! I have never seen the like. Fever pws 
has prevented his achieving a work of the highest rank. Fever beautifies you . It gives you color—the vermilt? 4... 
He has all the decent instincts and most of the sound opin- on your cheeks would throw the most beautiful carmity jy 
ions, and a technique close to perfection. Only he cannot into the shade. And what life it gives to your 9) oy 
let himself go. In many ways he was like his friend Truly, you are so beautiful in your present condition thi)  p,y, 
Lowes Dickinson, whose biography he wrote, and so, for did I not fear the consequences, I would keep you sit “the 


all his humor and psychological insight, he remains don- instead of curing you.” 1 page 
nish in spite of his detestation of dons. Not quite a great Then Figaro and the tumbril for society and BF 4, 
writer, he has to remain content with being an impeccable physicians. EDWARD L. KEYES F  eyi]’ 


one. JOHN KENNETH MERTON. inves 
An Introduction to French Church Architecture, b Bouc 
The Doctor in French Drama, 1700-1775, by Christine | Arthur Gardner. New York: The Macmillan Cort Poire 
E. Peterson. New York: Columbia University Press. pany. $5.00. 
$2.25. WITH a brief eighty-five page text, and 245 clear mh TY 
HE HISTORY of medicine, as depicted on the clearly captioned photographs, this book gives anyone & unive 
stage after Moliére and before Beaumarchais is all interested in the subject an excellent introduction t08} artist 
illuminated by no great names that have survived. Dur- review of the French Romanesque, Gothic and Flamboyat 
ing this early eighteenth century medicine, like life, was _ building. It would be a most useful book to read belt} May, 
beginning to show the new vigor that within the next going to France, because the matter is compresstt? she ¢ 
generation was to burst forth in the fire of the French information and ideas that can be remembered, and t becau 
Revolution. Miss Peterson has explored with what are enlivened by being directly associated with the phil the s 
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phs which the author took. The photographs, fortu- 
nately for their use, are not “artistic” in themselves, but 
the straight reproduction of the churches, which serves 
faithfully the rather simplified history, a sort of archeo- 
logical consensus of the monuments, P. B. 


FICTION 

Dynasty of Death, by Taylor Caldwell. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.75. 

R. TAYLOR prudently avers on his title page that 

M the events and characters in his story are fictitious, 
yet the vast family munitions company with its French 
name cannot fail to strike a familiar note, even though the 
town of Windsor of Barbour and Bouchard is in Pennsyl- 
yania. It is Ernest Barbour whose deadly influence we 
follow through four generations. As propaganda against 
the secret poison of munition makers, “Dynasty of Death”’ 
js valuable. As a novel it cannot be recommended for 
agreeable reading. The Barbours and the Bouchards are 
savages; not whole-hearted simple cannibals but “subtle, 
expedient, suave, crafty and conscienceless” wildcats. 

(The adjectives in quotations are Mr. Caldwell’s defini- 
tion for a Jesuit.) This inherited sadism affects the 
author. However pastorally he commences a chapter, it 
closes with violence. 

It is in 1837 that the Barbours migrate to Windsor, 
where, before another decade, Ernest’s shrewdness has 
ousted his uncle from Barbour and Bouchard. Ernest 
then falls in love with Amy, the niece of the largest steel 
man, the aristocratic Mr. Sessions. Amy is gentle and 
good and one begins to pin one’s faith on her enduring 
qualities, but, as she turns out not to be the real heiress, 
Ernest marries May Sessions and Amy is relegated to 
Martin Barbour, Ernest’s idealistic younger brother. 
Martin, by the way, has become a Catholic and there is 
a most unsavory episode of a young Bouchard who kills 
himself when Martin marries instead of entering a 
monastery. Martin, resigning from the family business, 
devotes all his money, and Amy’s too, to helping the 
wretched peasants whom Ernest has imported as cheap 
labor, and Amy is only relieved from the drudgery of 
their farm when Martin is killed in the Civil War and 
she returns to the Sessions mansion. Later she becomes 
Emest’s mistress. By this time Ernest is savagely rich 
and powerful, fomenting war and revolution in all 
directions; his parents die reviling him and his children 
dread him. He finally divorces May to marry Amy 
but when Amy dies, May returns and is the one sincere 
mourner at Ernest’s world-advertised funeral. ‘Had 
Ernest Barbour saved a life,” remarked one British Peer, 

the papers would have given him a paragraph on a back 
page. If the foolish world had a prayer to be said on 
the passing of this man, it will be, ‘Deliver us from this 
evil.’” But the Committee appointed by Parliament to 
investigate munitions was defeated by superior forces and 
Bouchard Sons, hand in hand with “Sazaroff,” Schultz- 
Poiret and “Kronk” of Germany began, in 1905, to get 
teady for real business. 

There are no purely noble reactions in Mr. Caldwell’s 
universe. Religion is the torturing of human natures; 
artistic genius results in narrow selfishness and charity is 
inherent only in the weak. Gentle Amy lives in sin and 

ay, the most sympathetic character, is faithful to a man 

¢ despises. Martin failed even as an army officer 


because “he had not learned that the whip, the boot and 


spur are the only languages that the majority of 
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550 earpet colors all 
at one time, all in one 


place, all at one price? 


Our new 


Balta carpet 


9, 12, 15 and 18 {t. widths 


all the colors of the rainbow 
and hundreds more. 74 shades 
of green alone. 50 shades of blue. 
Excellent quality. Delivery one 
week. A great carpeting achieve- 


ment. 


= 
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men understand and that justice and compassion are 
incomprehensible.” “Oh God in heaven,” cries old Mrs. 
Barbour, “why do we have children? All we can hope 
for is that they won’t hate us before we die but they 
always do....” 

Mr. Caldwell’s style is average, but his 800 pages have 
not the simple sting of Butler’s ‘““The Way of All Flesh,” 
which modern writers of chronological novels might well 
study. EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


Meek Heritage, by F. E. Sillanpaa; translated by Alexan- 
der Matson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Horns for Our Adornment, by Aksel Sandemose; trans- 
lated by Eugene Gay-Tifft. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

HE tag line, “All rights reserved, including the 

Scandinavian,” that publishers formerly printed on 
plays lead many readers to observe that Scandinavians 
must usually read books translated from the English. 
Now two more novels, one by a Finn and one by a Dane, 
have come here to attest to the fact that the Scandinavian 
countries have a new literature of their own and that they 
have writers other than the obvious: Ibsen, Lagerléf, 
Hamsun, Strindberg, Undset. 

In “Meek Heritage,” F. E. Sillanpaa has chosen for 
his protagonist Jussi Toivola, the humblest sort of peas- 
ant. Between the prelude in which we learn that Toivola 
was shot for being implicated in a murder during the 
Finnish Revolution of 1917, and the last chapter which 
sketches the immediate steps that led to Toivola’s implica- 
tion, is told the complete story of this earthy and simple- 
minded peasant’s life. Against a grey, gloomy back- 
ground of rural Finland are set the facts of Jussi’s wild, 
unrestricted childhood, his dreary and limited horizons 
during youth as a poor relation, the disappointments of 
his religious experiences, the empty dullness of his meager 
farming, the heavy burden of marriage, and his failure 
after failure that swept him along with the revolutionists. 

Mr. Sillanpaa neither judges nor blames. With a 
fatalistic viewpoint, he simply states, in straightforward 
prose, the events of sixty years. To Toivola the “Finnish 
Nation” meant nothing. But Toivola did remember the 
famine during the 1860's, and he knew he suffered under 
the abuses of the crofter system, although he was too dull- 
witted to know they were “abuses.’”” When the end 
finally came, he was ready, for ‘Death had been liberal 
with its mercies” and had relieved many of his family 
from further suffering. The author’s hard and pitiless 
realism has given strength to this novel which should earn 
him a position with outstanding Scandinavian writers. 

Aksel Sandemose’s novel is an entirely different kind of 
a book. ‘Horns for Our Adornment” reveals itself as a 
literary trick with Joycean leanings. Its author, a Dane 
who was for years a sailor, tells the wild and imaginative 
story of six men on a vessel sailing from Norway. Each 
chapter opens and closes with unrelated incidents and 
reflections that are meant to give a cosmic importance to 
the meat of the chapter, but which really tend to con- 
fuse the narrative. The six sailors, who are coarse and 
bestial, act like the subjects of Freudian case histories 
especially in their frequent relating of their dreams and 
in the unrestrained drinking bouts. Steeped in sex and 
overly laden with obscenity, this difficult novel is hardly 
worth the time necessary to discover its superficial mean- 
ing. Because his style is crisp and his writing shows that 
he has some insight into the minds of men, it is unfortu- 
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nate that Sandemose must punctuate his poetical Passage 
with backhouse smut and degenerate characters. 

A word about the translations: Alexander Matson’s oj 
“Meek Heritage” is smooth and flowing in the EXPosition 
but unreal and without idiom in conversation; Euges 
Day-Tifft’s translation of “Horns for Our Adornmen’ 
is freely done with fine feeling for the allegories ag 
poetry and with explicit detail in dialogue. 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG, 


PHILOSOPHY 
Naturalism in American Education, by Geoffrey O’Cy. 
nell, Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.85, 
OR ANYONE interested to know the spirit whid 
informs modern educational institutions not attache) 
to Christian tradition this book is required reading. Oy 


country was originally colonized by men and attitudg, | 


Only the attitudes survived—to be weakened or strengt | 


ened from the thoughts and achievements of succeeding | 


generations. Dr. O’Connell shows that at the times q | 
the Revolution the principal men of the land had already i 


become naturalistic in outlook. Franklin and Jeffers, 
were typical. And when the first educational schemg 
were put forth by Benjamin Rush, Robert Coram, Jams 
Sullivan, Noah Webster and others they reflected with 
great fidelity the prevailing hostility to principles ho 
ored in a past which they had come to regard as th 
sources of absolutism, in morals, religion and _politis 
which were irreconcilable with a progressive society is 
which all eyes were fixed on a glorious future. 

The nineteenth century added Spencer and Darwin ty 
Rousseau and Voltaire as prime sources of the naturalistic 
conception of the world and human nature and huma 
society. Horace Mann, Herry Bernard and Charles W. 
Eliot worked to translate this naturalism into educational 
institutions, The ideas of the new psychologists—Hal, 
Cabell, Angell, Titchener, Judd, Ladd, Baldwin an 
James—gave strength to the naturalistic movement chiely 
by ushering in a view of mind which treated the souls 
an unnecessary hypothesis. 


After the preliminaries the author supplies a scholar 


analysis of the works of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, al 
E. L. Thorndike. His investigation of the early perioé 
demonstrates that the unqualified antagonism which thee 
influential twentieth-century thinkers manifest towatl 
supernaturalism, absolutism or morality and the likes 
a continuation of a philosphy which has been operative it 
our country throughout its history. According to ths 
philosophy man evolved from some less perfect form 
animal life. Unless God is an ideal of value there ism 
God. Personal immortality is a pathetic unreality. 
means eternal action not approved by society as present 
constituted. The Church is an enemy of man because@ 
its desire to supersede reason by authority The school 
should assume that education is essentially a developmett 
of original capacities in the child and not the assimilate 
of the child to truth. Efficient performances of tt 
world’s work is the ultimate objective of education whit 
however must also prepare the growing mind for accept 
ance of a new world featured by some species of socialist 
From studies recently made Dr. O’Connell shows tht 
today probably 50 percent of all teachers in teacher traf 
ing institutions are carriers and exponents of naturalist 
It is evident that these teachers of teachers are enormous) 
influential in affecting the formation of the mind of 
developing generation. The book concludes with the sti 
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ment that our schools must either be restored to a 
philosophy of Christianity or surrendered to a philosophy 
of communism. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be widely read. 
It is factual, exact, temperate and timely. It stops on the 
threshold of the question : how are minds of a naturalistic 
cast to be brought to belief in supernaturalism ? 

JAMES N. VAUGHAN. 


The Creative I and The Divine, by Karl Schmidt. New 
York: The Dial Press. $2.75. 

THIS philosophical essay is offered as an “introduction 
to a systematic philosophy” Although “God is the 
most fundamental concern of this philosophy,” Professor 
Schmidt warns us (apologetically?) that it “is not schol- 
gticsm.” The author follows Kant in his erroneous 
opinion that because early modern rationalistic proofs of 
God’s existence are invalid all rational proofs of His 
existence are failures. Like most moderns, Schmidt, 
although he begins with a critique of knowledge, never 
succeeds in being critical enough. Ww. O'M. 


The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics, by Immanuel Kant; translated with an Introduc- 
tion by Otto Manthey-Zorn. New York: Appleton- 
Century Company. $1.00. 

THE STUDY of philosophy through reading orig- 
inal works has been made easier by such publications as 
this. The present work is one of a series which includes 
important books by Saint Augustine, Saint ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, Locke and Spinoza. Professor Manthey-Zorn 
has produced a readable and accurate translation which 
compares well with the earlier Abbott version. w. o’M. 


RELIGION 


Saint Catherine of Siena, by Johannes Jorgensen. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $3.50. 

ATHERINE OF SIENA drew human hearts to 

love her with an intense devotion because she was 
the true spouse of “the Sweet Primal Truth’—spouse of 
Christ Who is Eternal Light and Eternal Love. To 
perverse hearts not open to the truth, but lost in the 
midst of themselves, she was a contradiction and seemed 
as darkness. 

It is no mean task to make such a character live in a 
book. Jorgensen has made not only Catherine of Siena 
teal to us, but also her companions, her times and her 
beloved Italy. Those who have had the pleasure—espe- 
cially of having been a student there—will, through the 
author's perfect descriptions, find themselves back again 
tramping the long white roads to a shrine in the hills, 
will relive the hours in library and cathedral sacristy where 
the treasures of the city were courteously brought out for 
gli studente forestiere; and again enjoy one of those 
friendly meals to which the traveler was invited—because 

Was a stranger. 

But what is more, through Jorgensen’s grasp of history, 
made, may I add, more clear, by his poetic insight and 

8 great faith, we walk in the Siena of Catherine’s day 
with her who burned in the clarity of Divine Love, and 
who lived for that love with the whole of her being, as 
did Dominic, her Father. We are made witness of the 
vital Catholic social life of that time; vital indeed, in 
spite of the corruption in high places for which the saint 
offered herself in expiation. Vital, because in all fields 
objective truth came before mere personal opinion. 
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MASTERPIECES 


AT 50c AND $1 


This Fall we are starting a series of reprints 
of the best books we have published. These 
will be priced at 


50c each in paper covers 
$1 each in cloth binding 


The first three appear in October, and 
will be 


THE SECRET OF THE CURE D'ARS 
by Henri Ghéon 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 
by Alfred Noyes 


THOMAS MORE 
by Daniel Sargent 


The next three appear in December 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 
by Rudolf Allers 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION 
by Christopher Dawson 


CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM 


by Amintore Fanfani 


THESE SIX 
ORDERED AS A SET COST 


$2.50 in paper covers 
$5.00 in cloth binding 


Whether we can continue this series de- 
pends on the sales of these first six books. 
If they are a success it will mean many 
moré Catholic Masterprieces at 50c and $!. 


63 Fifth Ave., 


& New York, 


WARD 


N. Y. 
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ONEXT WEEK 


THE REVOLT AGAINST GOD, by 
E. I. Watkin, tells with blasting directness 
what is true. The eloquence and power 
of this summary, and its shattering logic, 
makes it an altogether different and 
deeper criticism than the surface critiques 
of contemporary society which are in 
themselves an indictment against this era. 
This leading English philosopher and 
writer penetrates so certainly beneath the 
appalling symptoms, that the source and 
means for regeneration inevitably are 
stated, explicitly and implicitly, in this 
objective and moving contribution. .. . 
DIVIDED IRELAND, by F. A. 
Hermens, examines the impediments to 
Irish unity and how they have come and 
how they are. The controversies of Ire- 
land are in part paradoxes and adding the 
historical dimension, without losing sight 
of the contemporary, makes many of them 
freshly clear. There is the new current 
in present Irish history which deserves 
examination too: the relative peaceableness 
of relations with England in the South as 
in the North. ... DYNAMITE IN ALA- 
BAMA, by Harry Sylvester, portrays one 
of the small, but most promising efforts 
to solve the nation’s No. 1 Economic 
Problem. Father Terminiello’s work with 
his neighbors in Alabama, poor and White 
and Black, is no ordinary work of uplift. 
In one of the least Catholic parts of the 
country, advances one of the most Catholic 
works of integrated Catholic activity, ex- 
tending through the whole human range 
and overlooking few of the challenges of 
present American and Southern society. 
... PIGS AND CREAM, by Tad Eckam, 
examines an operating cooperative set-up 
in Wisconsin. We know the theories of 
cooperation, ideal and practical. Here 
there is an honest and sympathetically 
sceptical examination into one of the do- 
mestic strongholds of historical American 
cooperation. How near together are the 
ideal and the practical? Are the ideal 
and the practise broad enough and creative 
enough at their base at the genuine 
American grass rootsP 


______ ___— 
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Catherine who lived and died for the unity of Christe, 
dom was one of the greatest personalities who has 
lived. “Unless the grain of wheat die... .”’ 

The book is divided according to Catherine’s spirit 
growth: her hidden self-imposed preparation in her cel: 
the apostolate amongst the poor and sick of Siena and th 
gathering together of the “family”; then the great ob. 
tion for the Spouse, the Church, in Avignon and in Rom 

“All passes.” Everything is finite. Then how cat 
humanity find perfection? Only in the Divine Perf 
tion of the personality of Christ, within the body of H 
Church. In her book, “The Dialogue,” we read that th 
Eternal Father said to Catherine; “I am He Who is, thy 
art she who is not.” It is not the least of this boo, 
merits that in it we find a clear exposition of the spirity) 
teaching of her whom the Church has styled Doctor ¢ | 
Mystical Theology. Indeed it should gladden all al 
this tribute of a great genius to a great saint. 

SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, 


The Golden Book of Eastern Saints, by Donald Attwatp, 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. $2.25. 
ATHOLICS who know little of the great Easter! 
saints of the Universal Church wiil welcome th 
new book by Mr. Attwater. Herein are given the storis 
of many saints whose lives reflect, as do our own Westen 
saints, a profound sanctity, love of God add heroic virty 
Except for four or five of the earlier saints, the “Latia’ 
Catholic will find most of these saints strangers in nam 
and in deeds. To make their acquaintance is one wayt 
understand the history of the Eastern Churches, a subjet 
so sadly neglected by most of the clergy and laity of th 
Western Church in spite of papal pronouncements urgig 
charity and understanding to these, our Eastern brethren 
From many thousands of Eastern saints, Mr. Attwate 
has selected the outstanding figures of many ages al 
many countries, and draws pictures of  enviabl 
sanctity and virtue. The author must be comp 
mented on his able presentation of the lives of the 
little-known saints. The greath growth of interest in th 
Eastern Churches during the past few years has beenit 
great part due to Mr. Attwater’s concise and lucid bow 
explaining Oriental faith and practise. The lives of the 
Russian, Greek, Armenian, Syrian and Ethiopian sain 
all members of the Mystical Body, are well told in a bot 
of great inspiration. ROBERT L. CUTLER 


The Lives of the Saints; originally compiled by the Ra 
Alban Butler; now edited, revised, and copiously supple 
mented by Herbert Thurston, 8.J., and Donald Attwate. 
Vol. XI, November. New York: P. J. Kenedy ab 
Sons. $2.75. 

THIS eleventh volume of the revised “Lives of tt 
Saints” is, like its predecessors, a valuable addition ® 
“standard” works. These very short lives of the sai 
of the calendar are contemporary in style, critical 
sources with balance and appreciation, and every 
devout and reverent. The excellent essay for the first df 
of the month, All Saints, explains the honor and devotit 
of the saints in a manner and with the traditional thou 
which show the value of such a work as this, morally 
“religiously’—and plain interestingly. In the Prefat 
Father Thruston justly tells his reader, “if the pht 
may be admitted in such a connection,” that “the hagt 
graphy of the month of November offers the reader # 
exceptionally varied and interesting program.” 
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The Inner Forum 


HE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, which 

publishes the quarterly Liturgical Arts, has just 
announced the beginning of the first season of its New 
York Schola Cantorum. ‘This schola is made up of a 
group of about twenty laymen from all walks of life— 
architects, lawyers, university instructors, business men, 
decorators, iron workers and other craftsmen—and from 
all parts of the metropolitan area. They meet every 
Monday evening (except during the summer) for re- 
hearsal and dinner. From time to time the schola has 
included members of the clergy, and almost every Monday 
it has as a dinner guest sume distinguished visitor to 
the city. 

The primary purpose of the schola is to sing the liturgy 
in church and to use for this only the official music of the 
Church—plain song. This deliberate restriction of reper- 
tory was also instituted to make possible the admission to 
membership of anyone desiring to participate, regardless 
of his musical training or the excellence of his voice. 
Thus the schola sings, by invitation, in a variety of dif- 
ferent churches, as a Liturgical Choir, taking its proper 
place with the other ministers participating. It represents 
what might be described ss part of the lay liturgical 
apostolate; it is not an antiquarian club. During the past 
four seasons the schola has sung a great number of dif- 
ferent services, among them both Sunday and feast-day 
Vespers, Benediction, Masses for the dead, the Mass and 
opening of the Forty Hours, the Mass and procession for 
Candlemas, the Mass of the Presanctified for Good 
Friday. Last year the schola sang four largely attended 
Vespers with the choir of the Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music, the latter taking the part of the people and the 
congregation being urged to participate in the singing. 

This year the first service sung will take place in New 
Haven, at the dedication (September 25) of the new 
Yale Catholic Chapel. Another series of public Vespers is 
planned for a number of different New York churches, 
again in collaboration with the Pius X choir, and it is 
hoped that the schola can undertake the entire Good Fri- 


day liturgy. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward S. LYNCH is professor of economics at the University 
of Iowa. 


Frances G. SWEENEY has for many years been a student of 
education, 


DeRay L. HUNT is at the Institute of Medieval Studies, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Don Luigi STURZO is the founder of the Popular party in Italy 

F and the author of “Italy and Fascismo” and other books. 

Sister Maris STELLA is a member of the English department in 
t. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 

George N. SHUSTER is the author of “Like a Mighty Army,” 

Strong Man Rules” and other books. 

John Kenneth MERTON is a teacher and writer. 

Béwerd L. KEYES, M.D., is a surgeon and urologist, lecturer and 
uthor, 


Euphemia Van Rensselaer WYATT is the dramatic critic of the 
Catholic World. 

Jomes N. VAUGHAN is on the faculty of philosophy at Fordham 
University and associated with the Surrogates Court of the 

, City of New York. 

Sister Mary of the COMPASSION, O.P., artist, is a Dominican 
Sister of the Perpetual Rosary. 

Robert L. CUTLER is associated with the Catholic Book Club. 


DO YO want to have a better grasp of 

spiritual realities? Are you aware 

of your privilege of intimately 

sharing, as a member of Christ's Mystical Body, in His 
work of restoring a broken-down social world? 


THE FIRST STEP has been pointed out by Pope Pius 
XI in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno when he said 
that “this longed-for social reconstruction must be pre- 
ceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit.” 
IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION is an acquisition of this 
spirit “from its foremost and indispensable source, the 
most holy mysteries and the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church.” (Motu Proprio of Pius X.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE 


Endeavors to promote this intelligent and spiritually 
fruitful participation in the Liturgy of the Church. 
Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each 
issue. In the United States, $2 per year; in Canada, 
$2.25; abroad, $2.50. 

THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


MADONNA HOUSE BENEFIT SHOP 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side. 
Queensboro Bridge Market 
59th St. & First Ave. Elderade 5-4794 
WE NEED: 
Clothing Furniture House Furnishings 


We will call for anything you will give. Contribu- 
tions of money will greatly help our work here 


among God's poor. 
MADONNA HOUSE 
169-175 Cherry Street New York City 


ADULT INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Self-Confidence Speech Drama Choral Speaking 
Studio opens Monday, September 26th 
Classes for business people Monday and Thursday evenings. 
Private ap tment, 
Write for information. 
STUDIO OF EXPRESSION 
801 Steinway Hall, 113 West S7th Street, New York City 


Gertrude Walsh, M.A., Director 


USED and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of Interest to Catholics 
Beught and Sold 
Maximum Prices Paid for Catholic Libraries 
Weite fer current list 
AQUIN BOOK SHOP 


150 East Séth Street 
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College 
of 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


conducted by the 


Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Fully Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from 


Grand Central Station, New York City 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the her Education of W 
by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus 


Incorporated under the laws ef the State of Pennsyl 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. vents wie 


For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Raj). 


Fully accredited Junior Year Abroad 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


| 


| 


| 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Degrees: B.A., B.Music, B.S. in Home Economics 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, 
Social Service 


Junior Year Abroad Honors Courses 
Accredited by The Association of American Universities 


Holds national membership in 
The American Association of University Women 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Aceredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. Special two-year course. Music, Art, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 

Extarsions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Rome, Italy 


Paris, France 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education ef 
Women. Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Exceptional Advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrar. 


CATALOGUE 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and School for Girls 


Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges ond 
Secondary Schools. 


Mount Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
' Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 


Catalogues on Application aan 


T Si. JOSEPH’s COLLEGE for WOMEN 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
Fully Accredited 


ONLY CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
IN BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
With Clerical and Lay Faculties 


COURSES LEADING TO A.B., B.S. DEGREES 


KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL 


FOR PRE-SCHOOL TRAINING. ASSOCIATED WITH 
COLLEGE DEPT. OF EDUCATION — PSYCHOLOGY 


BULLETIN 


DUNBARTON: COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 

Member of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
Standard two-year courses in Arts and ces 
Music, Dramatics, Secretarial 


CLASSES: 9 A.M.—9 P.M. 


Studies 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
In-the-Pines 


Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Elementary and High School, Affiliated with the State Univeraliy 
Complete Courses in Art, Vocal and Instrumental 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE CAMPUS, A 
HORSEBACK BIDING 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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| EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
| MUSIC SCHOOL BOYS' SCHOOLS 
| . 
| X SCHOOL OF LiTuRGicAL Music ||| MOUNT ST. MICHAEL 
| Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart Conducted by the MARIST BROTHERS 
a | | | 133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| A BOARDING ACADEMY 
| Courses Offered 
Chant—Gr A —Litur- I 
| Music, Tone and Rhythm Series PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 
f M F ear Course leading to t ee 
| | Sacbelor of Music. HIGH SCHOOL, GRAMMAR 
| For further Information address secretary. and PRIMARY Jepartments 
= LARGE CAMPUS ALL SPORTS 
BOYS' SCHOOLS 
= 1 | Registered by N. Y. State Board of Regents 
| SCHOOL “4 Country Boarding School 
Ojai, Ventura County, California within New York City limits” 
| Conducted by The Augustinian Fathers 4300 MURDOCK AVENUE 
Accredited to University of California. 132 acre ranch mear 238th Street and White Plains Road, Bronx 
es ninety miles north of Los Angeles. Modern fireproof 
| buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool, track, golf, NEW YORK CITY 
tennis, riding. Supervised week-end camping trips. 
SUMMER CAMP: JULY AND AUGUST Write for Catalogue or Call F Airbanks 4-2013 
Address: Rev. J. Micnast Hurtey O.S.A., Headmaster. 


“All Hal lows Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS OF IRELAND 3 (on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north of Neseport ) 
PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL for BOYS 3 Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
Primary, Grammar and High School Departments $ lay masters 
of Chartered by the University of the State of New York r4 Si 
a Bus Transportation for Young Boys ; ix years course College preparatory 
For further information call JErome 7-1930 Pd 120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 
— | ' and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 
E GIRLS’ SCHOOLS tus in Scotland. Catulogue sent on request. 
R re) © A R Y od re) L L a G E For further information apply to THE SECRETARY. 
River Forest, Suburb of Chicago PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL | 
4 Catholic College for Women Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Aceredited by the Association of American Universities. 


| Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


THE NEWMAN SCHOOL 


Mount St. Scholastica College Lakewood, New Jersey 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Collens fer Benen Faculty composed of Catholic Laymen 
Fifty Miles from Kansas City Resident Chaplain 
ae Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters Seven your course — Upper end d Lower School Xi 
epares for ing ges nivers 
ISTED on these pages are the messages of leading One hundred fifty acre campus situated in the healthful i 
Catholic colleges and schools. They will be glad to 


send you their catalogs. When writing to them please 
mention THE COMMONWEAL. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 


J 
| 


Special Classroom and 
School Year Rates 


THe Commonweat has proved so useful for English and 
social science classes that special reduced rates apply during 
the academic year. For classes of 10 or more the magazine 
is supplied each week at the rate of 5 cents a copy and a 
complimentary copy for the instructor or distributor is in- 
cluded in every bundle. Payment may be made in advance | 


at the beginning of each term or the distributor will be billed 


for his copies monthly, if he prefers. 


In order to enable instructors to become better acquainted 


with THe Commonweat there has also been provided a spe- 
cial school year subscription of 9 months for $3.00. Coupons Harr 


are attached for your convenience. 


Lad 
The Commonweal 
| Kilee 
386 Fourth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me ...... copies of THe CoMMONWEAL every Please send me THE CommMonwWEAL for the next 9 months. 
e C I enclose advance payment for ...... weeks. | CO Bill me later. 
(© Bill me for my copies monthly. i 
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